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From the Saturday Review. 
CAPE COD.* 


No one has yet succeeded, and probably 
no one ever will succeed, in anions the 
various influences by which natural scenery 
produces its effect. It is impossible to say, 
for example, why it is that every one now 
considers himself bound to admire moun- 
tains, whereas former generations regarded 
them as ugly monstrosities. For whatever 
reason, it 1s now customary to express con- 
tempt for all scenery which dispenses with 
the meretricious charm of being all up and 


down hill. Few Cambridge men appreciate | 4} 


the beauties of the dead level which stretch- 
es from their doors to the German Ocean, 
and thence to the Oural Mountains. They 
considers it to be monotonous, hideous, and 
a thing to be fled from with all the speed of 
express trains and steamboats. And yet 
certain merits may be discovered even in the 
fen country by impartial observers. Several 
passages in Mr. Tennyson show that he could 
discover a beauty in the 


Waste enormous marsh 
Where from the frequent bridge, 
Like emblems of infinity, 
The trenched waters run from sky to sky. 


The sentiment which may be extracted 
even from dead levels, sluggish tidal streams, 
and banks of shifting sand, was given very 
effectively, if in no very exalted strains of 
poetry, by Crabbe. There are few descrip- 
tions in which the scenery is more thorough- 
ly in harmony with the impressions sought to 
be conveyed than in the picture of the mis- 
erable Grimes, who, after murdering three 
apprentices and his father (or committing 
some crime of that nature), drifted in his 
fishing-boat up and down the tidal river 
which sneaks to the ocean through the flats 
of Essex. And this suggests one of the con- 
ditions necessary to the full enjoyment of 
scenery, which is too often overlooked in 
ordinary descriptions. The inhabitants 
ought to be in accordance with the district. 
They should be moulded and penetrated by 
the nature of the country in which they live. 


_* Cape Cod. By Henry D. Thoreau. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1365. 
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Every one who has been in Chamouni 
knows how much his admiration of Mont 
Blanc is spoilt by the flood of Cockney, 
Yankee, and French tourists who flood the 
inns of that most exquisite of tourists’ haunts. 
Nothing can thoroughly vulgarize the re- 
gions of eternal snow. Once above the fir 
trees, you are enabled to forget the throng 
amongst which you have been struggling for 
your share in the table @héte. But you feel 
that you would appreciate even the everlast- 
ing hills more ey wwe if s! were set 
in a more effective framework. You can, for 
example, feel the beauties of the Tyrolese 
ps with more satisfaction, because they are 
inhabited by a race who are thoroughly suit- 
ed to the country. They have lived for gen- 
erations amongst their mountains. eir 
costume, their mode of life, and the houses 
which they inhabit, are all in harmony with 
the scenery. There are none of the vile 
tribe of tourists’ plagues— of innkeepers, 
touts, and bearers of chaises-d-porteur — 
to jar upon your sentiment at every step. 
here is no country in which the want of 
this harmony between the inhabitants and 
the place they inhabit is more felt than in 
America. In former times it may not have 
been so. The Red Indian, and even the 
trapper, were thoroughly appropriate to the 
boundless prairie or the lake whose shores 
have not yet been profaned by the axe of” 
the emigrant. But the traveller in the 
Western States now feels at every step that 
the natural glory of the country has depart-- 
ed, and no fresh associations have yet grown. 
up in its place. The population is merely 
a continuation of that which swarms in New 
York, or possibly of the peasantry of Gal-- 
way or the Black Forest. It seems to- 
stand in no particular relation to the coun- 
try in which it lives. The beauty of the 
virgin prairie is gone; it is half broken up. 
into small agricultural holdings, or defiled 
by gigantic ‘but still embryo cities. You. 
rush out of a disfigured but not destroyed 
forest into the streets of some huge hobble- 
dehoy of a town. You have neither wild 
country nor full-grown civilization in its: 
place. The scenery of the more settled dis- 
tricts is even more injured. A watering-- 
place is enough to destroy the charm of 
almost any scenery. Even the marvel-- 
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lous beauty of Niagara — a beauty which has 


generally been lost sight of in the computa- 
tion of the number of gallons of water and 
the number of feet over which they fall — 
is almost neutralized by the row of monster 
hotels. It is scarcely possible to issue from 
the coffee-room of a gigantic inn in a fit 
state of mind to enjoy the beauties of na- 
ture. 

There are at most one or two places in 
America where the natives have been brought 
into due harmony with nature, where the 
animal has become thoroughly suited to the 
shell in which he lives. That part of Vir- 

inia which includes the oldest settlements of 

nglishmen upon the great Western conti- 
nent may be one. Another is perhaps the cu- 
rious region of which we have before us a de- 
scription from the late Henry D. Thoreau, 
that singular specimen of Yankee surveyor 
with a taste for living a hermit life amongst 
woods, of whom we lately gave some ac- 
count. He possessed a remarkable power of 
describing scenery, and of giving the poeti- 
cal essence which lurks even amongst com- 
monplace scenery, without any attempt at 
fine writing. The present volume, a post- 
humous work which has apparently not been 
published before, gives an account of the 
natives of Cape Cod, and the very singular 
district which they inhabit. Cape Cod is the 
oddly-shaped prominence which is protruded 
into the Atlantic Ocean, as a breakwater 
in front of Massachusetts. It is, as Thoreau 
says, “the bared and bended arm of Mass- 
achusetts, behind which the State stands on 
her guard, with her back to the green moun- 
tains, and her feet planted on the floor of the 
ocean, like an athlete, protecting her bay.” 
Close to it, anchored in the ocean, lies the 
little island of Nantucket, inhabited now, or 
formerly, by a race of Quakers. Their com- 
plete exposure induced them to declare 
themselves a neutral Power during the war 
of 1812. Like their neighbours, they are 
now unlikely to indulge in such a modified 
secession. It is a curious question what 
were the first European eyes to catch sight 
of this dismal sandy coast. Copenhagen an- 
tiquaries, it seems, assert that these were the 
Furdu-Strandas or Wonder Strands —so 
called for the rather prosaic reason that it 
took a long time to sail past them — seen by 
Thorhall, * the companion of Thorferin dur- 
ing his expedition to Vinland in 1007.” He 
quitted them in disgust, for the excellent ex- 
cuse that there was no wine to be got there, 
and left them to be inhabited by warriors 
who might have a taste for cooking whales. 
Others suppose it to be the cape called 
Kial-Arnes or Keel Cape, because one Thor- 
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wald, son of Eric the Red, broke his keel 
upon it in the year 1004. However this 
may be, these rather mythical voyagers 
seem to have shown excellent taste in 
avoiding it. The French, indeed, put in a 
rival claim for the honours of first discovery. 
One Postel boldly asserts, some time in the 
sixteenth century, that it had been visited 
by the Gauls “ from the very dawn of histo- 
ry,” and was frequented more than sixteen 
hundred years before. Its authentic appear- 
ance in geography begins with the visit of 
Captain Gosnold, in 1602, and it was touch- 
ed upon by the Pilgrim Fathers in the 
Mayflower in 1620. They give so encour- 


‘aging an account of this waste of barren 


sandhills as to lead one to suppose either 
that the art of puffing colonies, with a view 
to securing new emigrants, was not un- 
known in those days, or that the Plymouth 
fathers had been extremely seasick. A more 
desolate region, indeed, seems hardly to ex- 
ist. Thoreau appropriately ‘entered it after 
inspecting the scene of a shipwreck. A ship 
fall of Irish emigrants had been lost on Co- 
basset Sands, and the encouraging placard 
headed “ Death! 150 lives lost at Cobas- 
set!” induced him to turn a little out of his 
route. It was a fit introduction to a walk 
along Cape Cod. His path lay on a huge 
sandbank—the backbone of the Cape — 
from which both seas are visible. It rises 
to the height of a hundred feet above 
the sea, and stretches in a direct line for 
some forty miles. On the right, beneath 
him, lay the beach of smooth and gently 
— sand; next the “endless series of 
white breakers ; further still, the light-green 
water over the bar; and beyond this the 
unwearied and illimitable ocean.” To the 


| left, again, was a desert of shining sand, 


skirted in the distance by small sandhills or 
dunes, and beyond this was sand again, cov- 
ered by such vegetation as mariages to grow 
upon sand; and still further, the waters of 
the bay locked in by this singular barrier. 
This great embankment, formed by sand 
lying at the steepest angle of repose, is 
known, it appears, as the Table Lands of 
Eastham. It is “ like the escarped rampart 
of a stupendous fortress, whose glacis is the 
beach and whose champaign is the ocean.” 
Thoreau’s excursion lay principally along 
this charming region, descending occasion- 
ally to eat clams, to make acquaintance 
with the natives, or to investigate dead bod- 
ies left by former wrecks upon the beach. 
The villages nestle in hollows behind the 
sandheaps, to avoid the force of the gales. 
The trees by which they are surrounded 
seldom grow above a man’s reach, and cow- 
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er so closely to the ground that it is impos- 
sible to creep under them. Stones of any 
size have to be imported as rare curiosities, 
and all the timber used in the houses is 
brought from the mainland. Life is passed 
in an atmosphere of sand. The soil has to 
be anchored by a kind of beach-grass, which 
binds it together with more or less firmness. 
There are special laws against allowing cows 
to wander, in order that they may not de- 
stroy this useful weed, and leave the sand- 
hills to follow their migratory propensities. 
When a gale blows, the air is filled with 
dust like snow, and with cutting sand, which 
makes the face tingle. A certain minister 
declared the blowing sand so scratched 
his windows, that he was obliged every week 
to have a new pane set, to be able to see 
out. The houses were formerly built on piles 
that the driving sand might pass under them. 
As it is, the lower stories of the houses are 
sometimes covered up as they might be by an 
avalanche of snow. The tires of the wheels 
have to be unnaturally broad ; Thoreau says 
that he saw a baby’s wagon with whee 

six inches wide. But as may be supposed, 
carts are so rare, that in two days and nights 
he only saw one, which was employed in 
conveying a coffin. The natives learn to 
adapt themselves to this unpleasant state of 
things. They become able to walk even in 
slippers, without taking in more than a few 
grains; and the young ladies have a dexter- 
ous way of emptying their shoes at each 
step, which a stranger would take a long 
time to learn. Sailors cast upon this inhos- 
pitable coast are exposed to dangers of a 
peculiar kind. In storms during high tides 
the sea breaks against the foot of the lofty 


banks. In attempting to climb them they | Cod 


frequently give way, and either smother the 
unlucky climber in their ruins, or send him 
back into the sea. If he gets to the top, he 
is warned not to penetrate into the country, 
where the houses are so remote that he 
would generally miss them; he is to pass 
along the top of the dike until he comes to 
one of the gaps through which the roads are 
made leading to the sea. In case he should 
be hopelessly belated, huts are provided. 
Each hut is built on piles, with sliding-doors, 
and marked by a pole like those which in 
Alpine passes distinguish the houses of re- 
fuge. “ Within, it is supplied with straw or 
hay, and further accommodated with a 


bench.” It is pleasantly added for the ship-. 


wrecked wanderer that in snow-storms, 
“ which rage here with excessive fury,” it is 
almost impossible to discover these huts by 
night or day. 


the inhabitants naturally seek their living 
from the sea. The Cape-Cod fisherman 
belongs to the adventurous race whom 
Burke described as pursuing their gigantic 
prey amongst the tumbling mountains of 
Antartic ice. They are occasionally visited 
by persons intent upon camp-meetings and 
clam-bakings, — Americanisms for the two 
varieties of picnic which are determined by 
a desire to hear moving sermons, or to eat 
oysters. Of the performance to be expected 
in the former line he gives us a lively speci- 
men from one Samuel Treat, a New-England 
evangelist of the seventeenth century. He 
was a Calvinist — not one of those who, by 
explaining matters away,“ become like a por- 
cupine disarmed of its quills, but a consis- 
tent Calvinist, who could dart his guilt to a 
distance.” A description of hell, rather too 

owerful for quotation, testifies to his powers 
in this respect. “ But,” as his biographer ob- 
serves, “ notwithstanding the advantage of 
proclaiming the doctrine of terror, which is 
naturally productive of a sublime and impres- 
sive style of eloquence, he could not attain 
the character of a popular preacher. His 
voice was so loud that it could be heard at 
a great distance from the meeting-house, 
even amidst the shrieks of hysterical women, 
and the winds that howled over the plains of 
Nauset ; but there was no more music in it 
than in the discordant sounds with which it 
was mingled.” So eloquent was he, indeed, 
that on one occasion “ a comparatively in- 
nocent young man was frightened nearly 
out of his wits, and Mr. Treat had to exert 
himself to make hell seem somewhat cooler 
to him.” A gentleman of such powers was 
surely somewhat thrown away upon Cape 


For other peculiarities of this remarkable 
region, and of the peculiar race who inhabit 
it, we must refer to Thoreau’s work. It is 
a singularly vivid description of a district 
which would be curious anywhere, and 
which, in a country so monotonous as the 
greater Fact of the United States, must be 
quite refreshing to the wearied tourist. 





From the Spectator . 
JOHN CLARE. * 


ABOUT a year ago, within two or three 
days of the death of Clare the Northamp- 
tonshire poet, we drew attention to the 
unmerited neglect which had so quickly 
followed the exaggerated praise bestowed 


* The Life of John Clare, By Frederick Martin, 





Where the land has so few attractions, 
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upon him, and showed by an extract of ex- 
uisite pathos from his last verses, written 
Salleg the last long period of clouded 
reason, that the essence of Clare’s mind 
was a true, though not the a kind of 
poetry, and that no portion of his reputation 
was due to that artificial skill in verse-mak- 
ing which will, during momentary enthusi- 
asms of an uncultivated public taste, not 
unfrequently more than supply its place. It 
is with sincere pleasure that we receive 
therefore this life of the luckless rural poet, 
which is full of the deepest and saddest in- 
terest. Mr. Martin has had access to a 
number of private papers, including appar- 
ently, if we may judge by some of the frets 
stated, more than one minute private diary 
of Clare’s, and he has put them together 
with a quick eye for picturesque effect and 
a genuine interest in his story. The result 
is one of the most interesting biographies 
we have read for many years. Mr. Martin 
might perhaps have somewhat improved his 
book had he given us a little more charac- 
terizing extract from Clare’s poetry, which 
he scarcely quotes at all till the very end of 
his life, so that the reader feels an unsatis- 
fied impatience to verify the truth or false- 
hood of the estimate formed of Clare b 
the. different circles in which he mixed. 
He would also have done well to revise the 
somewhat inconsistent estimates given of 
Clare’s London friends at different periods 
of his life, and which are no doubt copied 
recisely from Clare’s own changing views, 
bat which are given, in almost contradictory 


forms, as jrdgments of the biographer. 


Thus Mrs. Emmerson, who is characterized 
at page 116 as “a true and faithful friend ” 
of Clare’s “whose advice and assistance 
often proved of the greatest service to him,” 
is satirically spoken of later in the book 
as a vain and selfish woman, who used 
Clare for her own purposes, and threw him 
off directly he ceased to minister to her 
vanity. And there are similar changes in 
the estimates of others of Clare’s patrons 
and friends, which look as if a portion of 
the papers had been used before the others 
had come into Mr. Martin’s hands. Again, 
we think Mr. Martin might have added 
somewhat to the interest of the book if he 
had indicated the sources of some of his in- 
formation. Thus the curious account of 
Clare’s visit to General Birch Reynardson, | 
and of the governess who had fallen in love 
with the poet through one evening’s study 
of his first volume of poems, ending with the 
conflict in his mind whether he should be 
true to the village girl who was already the 


| 





mother of one of his children, though not 
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yet his wife, must be taken from a journal 
of Clare’s written at the time, or there could 
at least be no authority for the lines with 
which it concludes —* The clouds in the 
west seemed to glow with an unearthl 
light.” Authorities for statements of this 
sort should always be quoted, as a sceptical 
world always needs assurance that minor 
effects are not added by the fancy of the 
author. These slight criticisms are all we 
have to give, and the only defect of real 
importance is the deficiency of illustrative 
early poetry, which the possession of Clare’s 
poems would of course supply. Still, so far 
as the poems can be woven in with the 
life as descriptive of its conditions and out- 
ward scenery, we think Mr. Martin would 
add much to the charm of his book by 
quoting more freely in his second edition. 

Clare’s life leaves behind it one almost 
unrelieved impression of sadness. It is not 
the hardship or penury of his lot which 
chiefly affects us, but the childlike inability 
of his nature to make itself understood 
by others, —a trait which began with his 
childhood and only deepened with his age. 
Mr. Martin’s first characteristic story of 
him presents him as feeling with deeper 
intensity a longing which the poetic nature 
in many children (not poets) has experi- 
enced very strongly; but the touching thing 
with Clare is not his desire to reach the . 
distant horizon where heaven and earth met, 
but the secrecy with which he cherished it, 
and his inability afterwards to make it 
understood even to far from unloving pa- 
rents: — 


“ One day, when still very young, the sight 
of the distant horizon, more than usually de- 
fined in sharp outline, brought on a train of 
contemplation. A wild yearning to see what 
was to be seen yonder, where the sky was 
touching the earth, took hold of him, and he 
resolved to explore the distant unknown region. 
He could not sleep a wink all night for eager 
expectation, and at the dawn of the day the 
next morning started on his journey, without 
saying a word to either father or mother. It 
was a hot day in June, the air close and sultry, 
with gossamer mists hanging thick over the 
stagnant pools and lakes. ‘The litile fellow 
set out without food on his long trip, fearful of 
being retained by his watchful parents. On- 
ward he trotted, mile after mile, towards where 
the horizon seemed nearest ; and it was a long 
while before he found that the sky receded the 
further he went. At last he sank down from 
sheer exhaustion, hungry and thirsty, and 
utterly perplexed as to where he should go. 
Some labourers in the fields, commiserating 
the forlorn little wanderer, gave him a crust of 
bread, and started him on his home journey. 
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It was late at night when he returned to Help-| he could not ve over to others, though 
a 


ston, where he found his parents in the greatest 


anxiety, and had to endure a severe punishment 
for his romantic excursion. Little John Clare 
did not mind the beating, but a long while after 
felt sad and sore at heart to have been unable to | 


find the hoped-for country where heaven met | 
earth.” 


The same characteristic of profound im- 
pressibility which Clare shared with all) 
true poets, together with that exceeding 
helplessness in conveying a true conception 
of his own feelings and wants to the world, 
which he exhibits in a far higher degree 
than most poets,—in great measure no 
doubt because of his defective education 
and the uncultured nature of the compan- 
ions of his home,— haunted him through 
life, rendering him in some measure a riddle 
even to those who were disposed to admire 
him, and throwing him perpetually into 
despondency, when he found that neither 
his feelings nor his wants were understood 
by his friends. Clare was not in his way 
deficient in a certain strength of character. 
His pride and hatred of dependence were, 
for his position in life, very remarkable, 
and his pertinacity in carrying out any- 
thing he had once inmaiegt on, even 
through a whole succession of dishearten- 
ing circumstances, was far more than be- 
longs to most impressible poetic natures. 
But what strikes us so much in reading his 
life is not his want of practical force, but 
his great failure in the kind of practical 
force requisite for communicating with the 
world. Something or other always par- 
alyzed his tongue at the moment when he 
should have spoken, and made him speak 
when he did speak either in a way or un- 
der circumstances which caused him to be 
misunderstood. There was a gulf between 
him and his fellow-creatures which could 
be passed only from their side, not from 
his. If they understood him well enough 
to enter into his mode of feeling and catch 
his mood, he would pour forth his heart 
with frankness and simplicity, but no hu- 
man being ever had less of the power of 
entering into the feelings of others and 
catching their mood. When he wrote, — 


“I dwell on trifles like a child, 
I feel as ill becomes a man; 
And yet my thoughts like weedlings wild 
Grow up and blossom where they can,” 


he did but write down the key to his whole 
life, —that childlike, involuntary, sponta- 
neous character of his feelings and fancies 





which insulated him from the world, so that 


those who had the requisite amount of 
sympathy—and they were few —could 
pass over to him. This insulation was the 
greeter because Clare’s range of poetical 
eeling and impression was really so limited. 
His poetry was not only limited to poetry 
of nature, but almost to the impressions of 
particular scenes and objects which had 
grown into his heart. There never was a 
age who, with so deep and true a feeling 
or the universal beauty, was so unable to 
realize it adequately except in objects to 
which individually he had grown attached 
by long familiarity. There can be no 
doubt that his madness was greatly accele- 
rated, if not brought on, by the wrench of 
a removal of only three miles from the hut 
at Helpston, in which he had lived all his 
life, to the pretty little cottage at North- 
borough given him by Earl Fitzwilliam. 
For weeks after his new cottage was read 

he lived in positive terror of the removal, 
and actually went over to Milton Park to 
tell the Earl his inability to move, but was 
dissuaded, as usual, at the critical moment 
by the pressure of friends, and still more 
probably by his own consciousness of in- 
capacity to make his feelings understood. 
This was how he wrote of the fen country 
he had left only three miles behind him: — 


“ T’ve left my own old Home of Homes, 
Green fields, and every pleasant place ; 
The summer like a stranger comes, 
I pause — and hardly know her face. 
- * x * + 


“T miss the heath, its yellow furze, 

Mole-hills, and rabbit-tracks, that lead 
Through besom-ling and teasel burrs 

That spread a wilderness indeed ; 
The woodland oaks, and all below 

That their white powder’d branches shield, 
The mossy paths —the very crow 

Croaks music in my native field. 


“ T sit me in my corner chair, 
That seems to feel itself alone ; 
I hear fond music — here and there 
From hawthorn-hedge and orchard come.° 
I hear — but all is strange and new : 
I sat on my old bench last June, 
The sailing puddock’s shrill “ pee-lew ” 
O’er Royce Wood seemed a sweeter tune. 


“‘T walk adown the narrow close, 
The nightingale is singing now ; 
But like to me she seems at loss 
For Royce Wood and its shielding bough. 
I lean upon the window sill, 
The trees and summer happy seem, — 
Green, sunny green they shine — but still 
My heart goes far away to dream 
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‘Of happiness — and thoughts arise, 
With home-bred pictures many a one — 
Green lanes that shut out burning skies, 
And old crook’d stiles to rest upon.”’ 


It was this intensity with which Clare’s 
imagination attached itself to familiar forms, 
and which rendered him unable to general- 
ize even their beauties, that no doubt con- 
tributed powerfully to his insanity when he 
was separated from them. He hung his 
mind on them as an ivy hangs about the 
tree which supports it, and when they were 
no longer with him the shadows of them 
present to his imagination became more 
vivid than the realities of things physically 
present. The first symptom of his insanity 
was his belief that he had actually seen the 
living form of the girl to whom he was 
aor toon dl attached in early life, but who 

ad been many years dead; and from that 
moment the shadows of the past began 
gradually to be more to him than physical 
presences. The girl, whom he had known 
only for some six months, he called, 
throughout the thirty-seven years of his 
insanity, “ his first wife,” and his real wife 
and her family faded into comparative 
faintness in his memory. The journal of 
his escape from the lunatic asylum, which 
Mr. Martin has — with a true judgment of 
its singular interest not only as a piece of 
morbid psychology, but also as a madman’s 
poem —given us in extenso, is one of the 
most remarkable passages in the sad history 
of absolute mental solitude. It reads as if 
the physical world were retreating to such 
a distance from Clare that only now and 
then could he make himself heard across 
the separating gulf at all. Take the fol- 
lowing, for instance, and notice how the 
“civil people,” the people he especially 
eg and who evidently must have been 

ind in manner to the poor wandering 
poet, are spoken of as “ merely hearing him 
and giving him no answer.” The truth 
evidently was that they answered him kind- 
ly, and that he received the impression of 
their kindness, but that their words and 
the meaning of them died away as it were 
in passing the gulf which separated his 
mind from theirs, and failed to excite any 
movement in his intelligence, though fa- 
vourably affecting his heart : — 


“Next I passed three or four good built 
houses on a hill, and a public-house on the 
roadside in the hollow below them. J seemed 
to pass the milestones very quick in the morning, 
but towards night they seemed to be stretched fur- 
ther asunder. I now got to a village of which 
I forget the name. The road on the left hand 





was quite overshadowed by trees, and quite dry. 
So I sat down half an hour, and made a good 
many wishes for breakfast. But wishes were no 
meal ; so I got up as et as I sat down. I 
forget here the names of the villages I passed 
through, but recollect at late evening goi 

through Potton, in Bedfordshire, where I call 

in a house to light my pipe. There was a civil 
old woman and a country wench making lace 
on a cushion as round as a globe, and a young 
fellow ; all civil people. I asked him a few 
questions as to the way, and where the clergy- 
man and overseer lived ; but they scarcely heard 
me, and gave no answer. At length I 
came toa place where the road branched off 
into two turnpikes, one to the right about, and 
the other straight forward. On going by, I 
saw a milestone standing under the hedge, and 
I turned back to read it, to see where the other 
road led to. I found it led to London. I then 
suddenly forgot which was north or south, and 
though I narrowly examined both ways, I 
could see no tree, or bush, or stone heap that I 
could recollect having passed. I went on mile 
after mile, almost convinced I was going the 
same way Ihad come. These thoughts were 
80 strong upon me, and doubts and hopeless- 
ness made me turn so feeble, that I was scarce- 
ly able to walk. Yet I could not sit down or 
give up, but shuffled along till I saw a lamp 
shining as bright as the moon, which, on near- 
ing, I found was suspended over a tollgate. 
Before I got through, the man came out with a 


candle, and eyed me narrowly ; but having no, 


fear, I stopped to ask him whether I was going 
enthenel. He said, ‘When you get through 
the gate you are.’ I thanked him, and went 
through to the other side, and gathered my old 
strength as my doubts vanished. I soon cheered 
up, and hummed the air of ‘ Highland Mary’ 
as I went on. I at length came to an odd 
house, all alone, near a wood; but I could not 
see what the sign was, though it seemed to 
stand, oddly enough, in a sort of trough, or 
spout. There was a large porch over the 
door, and being weary I crept in, and was 
glad enough to find I could lie with my legs 
straight. The inmates were all gone to rest, 
for I could hear them turn over in bed, while I 
lay at full length on the stones in the porch. 
I slept here till daylight, and felt very much 
refreshed. I blest my two wives and both their 
families when I laid down and when I got up 
in the morning.” 


There is no question but that the beaut, 
of Clare’s poetry increased as this gulf 
between him and the rest of the world 
widened. The universal or general side of 
his intellect was so little cultivated, that 
the effort to translate himself, as it were, 
in thought and practice into the world in 
which others lived substracted too much 
from his small fund of intellectual strength. 
There was no real egotism in his mental 
insulation. A being more deeply wrapped 
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up in his affections, — though they were 
too often affections little returned, — scarce- 
ly ever existed. That which he loved both 
in nature and human life he cherished with 
the absorbing enthusiasm of a poet and a 
child. His insulation therefore was simply 
a kind of mental inarticulateness, a want 
of power to see in other than familiar objects 
the same qualities which he really loved so 
our in them, and which, with little more 
of that mental elasticity which early culture 
gives, he would have soon learned to see 
in more universal aspects, and to be able 
to separate from the particular forms in 
which he had first learned to love them. 
We cannot refrain from quoting here once 
more the really wonderful lines which we 
quoted when writing on occasion of Clare’s 
death, because in their sublime sadness and 
their incoherence, they sum up the one 

reat misfortune of the poet’s life, his mental 
isolation, — his inability to make his deep- 
est character and thoughts intelligible to 
others — with such marvellous effect. It 
is like the wail of a nature cut off from all 
access to other minds, concentrated at its 
own centre, and conscious of the impassable 
gulf which separates it from universal hu- 
manity : — 


“Tam! zm what I am who cares, or knows ? 
My friends forsake me like a memory lost. 
T am the self-consumer of my woes, 
They rise and vanish, an oblivious host, 
Shadows of life, whose very soul is lost. 


And yet I am —1 live — though I am toss’d 


“nto the nothingness of scorn and noise, 

Into the living sea of waking dream, — 
Where there is neither sense of life, nor joys, 
But the huge shipwreck of my own esteem 
And all that’s dear. Even those I loved the 


best 
Are strange — nay, they are stranger than 
the rest. 


“I long for scenes where man has never trod, 
For scenes where woman never smiled or 


wept ; 
There to abide with my Creator, God, 
And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept 
Full of high thoughts, unborn. So let me 
li 


e, 
The grass below ; above the vaulted sky.” 
- The biography of Clare should be a per- 


manent addition to English literature. Are 
we not to have a complete edition of his 





poems ? 
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“ WELL, this morning — any better? ” 
Asks the winsome, wifely nurse ; 
Sorrowfully must I answer, 
‘No, my darling, rather worse. 
Bring me tea, or something sloppy, 
Whilst I write my comic copy. 


“Prop my head— another pillow — 
Steady with your hands my desk ; 

Now for light and humorous writing, 
Now for quirk and quick grotesque ! 

Ha! I see, a comic notion” — 

“ Half-past one, dear; here’s the lotion!” 


Lotion duly used, the labour 
Recommences once again ; 
“Ah! Dve got a funny fancy, 


| And, within m yf brain, 
| It, ere long, shall be a fixture ” — 
| * Half-past two, love; here’s the mixture ! ” 


Mixture taken, I continue 
Writing persiflage and chaff ; 
And, ere long, I quite enjoy it, 
Yes, it even makes me laugh. 
Whilst my laugh is growing louder — 
“ Half-past three, dear; here’s the powder !” 


Well, at last, it’s nearly over, 
Though I feared I should be stuck ; 
“ Take it, darling, to the devil 
Waiting, in the hall, for Puck. 
Bring mandragora, or poppy — 
IT have done my comic copy.” 
—Puck: San Francisco Paper. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE NEW MAMMA. 


On Tuesday afternoon Molly returned 
home, to the home which was already 
strange, and what Warwickshire people 
would call “unked,” to her. New paint, 
new paper, new colours; grim servants 
dressed in their best, and objecting to every 
change —from their master’s marriage to 
the new oilcloth in the hall, “ which pi d 
’em up, and threw ’em down, and was cold to 
the feet, and smelt just abominable.” All 
these complaints Molly had to listen to, and 
it was not a cheerful preparation for the re- 
ception which she already felt to be so for- 
midable. 

The sound of their carriage-wheels was 
heard at last, and Molly went to the front 
door to meet them. Her father got out first, 
and took her hand and held it while he helped 
his bride to alight. Then he kissed her fond- 
ly, and passed her on to his wife ; but her veil 
was so securely (and becomingly) fastened 
down that it was some time before Mrs..Gib- 
son could get her lips clear to greet her new 
daughter. Then there was luggage to be 
seen about; and both the travellers were oc- 
cupied in this, while Molly stood by, trem- 
bling with excitement, unable to help, and 
only conscious of Betty’s rather cross looks 
as heavy box after heavy box jammed up the 
passage. 

“Molly, my dear, show — your mamma 
to her room!” 

Mr. Gibson had hesitated, because the 
question of the name by which Molly was to 
call her new relation had never occurred to 
him before. The colour flashed into Molly’s 
face. Was she to call her “mamma?” — 
the name long appropriated in her mind to 
some one else—to her own dead moth- 
er. The rebellious heart rose against: it, but 
she said nothing. She led the way upstairs, 
Mrs. Gibson turning round, from time to 
time, with some fresh direction as to which 
bag or trunk she needed most. She hardly 
spoke to Molly till they were both in the 
newly furnished bedroom, where a small fire 
had been lighted by Molly’s orders. 

“Now, my love, we can embrace each 
other in peace. Qh dear, how tired Iam!” 
—(after the embrace had been accomplish- 
ed.) “My spirits are so easily affected with 
fatigue ; but your dear papa has been kind- 
ness itself. Dear! what an old-fashioned 
bed! And whata— But it doesn’t signify. 
By and by we’ll renovate the house — won't 
we, my dear? And you'll be my little maid 
to-night, and help me to arrange a few 
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things, for I’m just worn out with the day’s 


journey.” 


“T’ve ordered a sort of tea-dinner to be 
ready for you,” said Molly. “ Shall I go and 
tell them to send it in?” . 

“T’m not sure if I can go down again to- 
night. It would be very comfortable to have 
a little table brought in here, and sit in my 
dressing-gown by this cheerful fire. But, to 
be sure, there’s your dear papa? I really 
don’t think he would eat anything if I were 
not there. One must not think about one- 
self, you know. Yes, I'll come down in a 
quarter of an hour.” ’ 

But Mr. Gibson had found a note await- 
ing him, with an immediate summons to an 
old patient, dangerously ill ; and, snatching 
a mouthful of food while his horse was aoe 
saddled, he had to resume at once his ol 
habits of attention to his profession above 
everything. 

As soon as Mrs. Gibson found that he was 
not likely to miss her presence —he had 
eaten a very tolerable lunch of bread and 
cold meat in solitude, so her fears about his 
appetite in her absence were not well 
founded — she desired’ to have her meal up- 
stairs in her own room; and poor Molly, not 
daring to tell the servants of this whim, had 
to carry up first a table, which, however 
small, was too heavy for her ; and afterwards 
all the choice portions of the meal, which 
she had taken great pains to arrange on the 
table, as she had seen such things done at 
Hamley, intermixed with fruit and flowers 
that had that morning been sent in from 
various great houses where Mr. Gibson was 
see: and valued. How pretty Molly 
had thought her handiwork an hour or two 
before! How dreary it seemed as, at last 
released from Mrs. Gibson’s conversation, 
she sate down in solitude to cold tea and the 
drumsticks of the chicken! No one to look 
at her preparations, and admire her deft- 
handedness and taste! She had thought 
that her father would be gratified by it, and 
then he had never seen it. She had meant 
her cares as an offering of good-will to her 
stepmother, who even now was ringing her 
bell to have the tray taken away, and Miss 
Gibson summoned to her bedroom. 

Molly hastily finished her meal, and went 
upstairs again. 

“T feel so lonely, darling, in this strange 
house; do come and be with me, and help 
me to unpack. I think your dear papa 
might have put off his visit to Mr. Craven 
Smith for just this one evening.” 

“Mr. Craven Smith couldn’t put off his 
dying,” said Molly, bluntly. 
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“ You droll girl!” said Mrs. Gibson, with 
a faint laugh. “But if this Mr. Smith is 
dying, as you say, what’s the use of your 
— going off to _ in such a hurry ? 

‘oes he expect any legacy, or anything of 
iahin?? 

Molly bit her lips to prevent herself from 
saying something disagreeable. She only 
answered, — 

“T don’t _ know that he is dying. 
The man said so; and papa can sometimes 
do something to make the last struggle easier. 
At any rate, it’s always a comfort to the 
family to have him.” 

“What dreary knowledge of death you 
have learned for a girl of your age! Real- 
ly, if I had heard all these details of your 

ather’s profession, I doubt if I could have 
brought myself to have him!” 

“He doesn’t make the illness or the 
death; he does his best against them. I 
call it a very fine thing to think of what he 
does or tries todo. And you will think so, 
too, when you see how he is watched for, and 
how people welcome him !” 

“Well, don’t let us talk any more of such 
gloomy things to-night! I think I shall 
go to bed at once, I am so tired, if you will 
only sit by me till I get sleepy, darling. If 
you will talk to me, the sound of your voice 
will soon send me off.” 

Molly got a book, and read her stepmoth- 
er to sleep, preferring that to the harder 
task of keeping up a continual murmur of 
speech. 

_ Then she stole down and went into the 
dining-room, where the fire was gone out; 
purposely neglected by the servants, to 
mark their displeasure at their- new mis- 
tress’s having had her tea in her own room. 
Molly managed to light it, however, before 
her father came home, and collected and 
re-arranged some comfortable food for him. 
Then she knelt down again on the hearth- 
rug, gazing into the fire in a dreamy reve- 
rie, which had enough of sadness about it to 
cause the tears to drop unnoticed from her 
eyes. But she jumped up, and shook her- 
self into brightness at the sound of her fath- 
er’s step. 

“ How is Mr. Craven Smith?” said she. 

“Dead. He just recognized me. He 
was one of my first patients on coming to 
Hollingford.” 

Mr. Gibson sate down in the arm-chair 
made ready for him, and warmed his hands 
at the fire, seeming neither to need food nor 
talk, as he went over a train of recollec- 
tions. Then he roused himself from his 
sadness, and looking round the room, he said 
briskly enough, — 





“ And where’s the new mamma ?” 

“She was tired, and went to bed early. 
Oh, papa! must I call her ‘mamma’? ” 

“fs ould like it,” replied he, with a 
slight contraction of the brows. 

olly was silent. She put acu of tea 
near him; he stirred it, and sipped it, and 
then he recurred to the subject. 

“Why shouldn’t you all her ‘mamma’? 
Tm sure she means to do the duty of a 
mother to you. We all may make mis- 
takes, and her ways may not be quite ail at 
once our ways; but at any rate let us start 
with a family bond between us.” 

What would Roger say was right? — 
that was the question that rose to Molly’s 
mind. She had always spoken of her fath- 
er’s new wife as Mrs. Gibson, and had once 
burst out at Miss Brownings’ with a protes- 
tation that she never would call her “ mam- 
ma.” She did not feel drawn to her new 
relation by their intercourse that —— 
She kept silence, though she knew her fath- 
er was expecting an answer. At last he 
gave up his expectation, and turned to 
another subject ; told about their journey, 
— her as to the Hamleys, the 

rownings, Lady Harriet, and the after- 
noon they had passed together at the Man- 
or House. But there was a certain hard- 
ness and constraint in his manner, and in 
hers a heaviness and absence of mind. All 
at once she said, — 

“ Papa, I will call her ‘mamma’!” 

He took her hand, and grasped it tight ; 
but for an instant or two he did not speak. 
Then he said, — 

“ You won’t be sorry for it, Molly, when 
you come to lie as poor Craven Smith did 
to-night.” 

For some time the murmurs and grum- 
blings of the two elder servants were con- 
fined to Molly’s ears, then they spread to 
her father’s, who, to Molly’s dismay, made 
summary work with them. 

“ You don’t like Mrs. Gibson’s ringing her 
bell so often, don’t you? You've been 
spoilt, I’m afraid; but if you don’t conform 
to my wife’s desires, you have the remedy 
in your own hands, you know.” 

What servant ever resisted the temptation 
to give warning after such a speech as that ? 
Betty told Molly she was going to leave, in 
as indifferent a manner as she could possibly 
assume towards the girl, whom she had 
tended and been about for the last sixteen 
years. Molly had hitherto considered her 
former nurse as a fixture in the house; she 
would almost as soon have thought of her 
father’s proposing to sever the relationship 
between them; and here was Betty coolly 
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talking over whether her next place should 
be in town or country. But a great deal 
of this was assumed Sestoon. n a week 
or two Betty was in floods of tears at the 
prospect of leaving her nursling, and would 
fain have stayed and answered all the bells 
in the house once every quarter of an hour. 
Even Mr. Gibson’s masculine heart was 
touched by the sorrow of the old servant, 
which made itself obvious to him every time 
he came across her by her broken voice and 
cer swollen eyes. 

One day he said to Molly, “I wish you’d 
ask your mamma if Betty might not stay, if 
she made a proper apology, and all that sort 
of thing.’ 

“I don’t much think it will be of any 
use,” said Molly, in a mournful voice. “ 
know she is writing, or has written, about 
some under-housemaid at the Towers.” 

“ Well!— all I want is peace and a de- 
cent quantity of cheerfulness when I come 
home. I see enough of tears in other peo- 
ple’s houses. After all, Betty has been with 
us sixteen years —a sort of service of the 
antique world. But the woman may be 
happier elsewhere. Do as you like about 
asking mamma ; only if she agrees, I shall 
be quite willing.” 

So Molly tried her hand at making a re- 
quest to that effect to Mrs. Gibson. Her 
instinct told her she should be unsuccessful ; 
but surely favour was never refused in so 
soft a tone. 

“ My dear girl, I should never have thought 
of sending an old servant away, — one who 
has had the charge of you from your birth, 
or nearly so. I could not have had the heart 
to do it. She might have stayed for ever for 
me, ifshe had only attended to all my wishes ; 
and I am not unreasonable, am 1? But, 
you see, she complained; and when your 
dear papa spoke to her, she gave warning; 
and it is quite against my principles ever 
to take an apology from a servant who has 
given warning.” 

“ She is so sorry,” pleaded Molly; “she 
says she will do anything you wish, and at- 
tend to all your orders, if she may only 
stay.” 

“ But, sweet one, you seem to forget that 
I cannot go against my principles, however 
much I may be sorry for Betty. She should 
not have given way to ill-temper, as I said be- 
fore ; although I never liked her, and con- 
sidered her a most inefficient servant, 
thoroughly spoilt by having had no mistress 
for so long, I should have borne with her — 
at least, I think I should —as long as I 
could. Now I have all but engaged Maria, 
who was under-housemaid at the Towers, so 
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don’t let me hear any more of Betty’s sorrow, 
or anybody else’s sorrow, for I’m sure, what 
with your dear papa’s sad stories and other 
things, I’m getting quite low.” 

Molly was silent for a moment or two. 

“Have you quite engaged Maria ?” asked 
she. 

“No—I said ‘all but engaged.’ Some- 
times one would think you did not hear 
things, dear Molly!” replied Mrs. Gibson, 
petulantly. ‘Maria is living in a place 
where they don’t give her as much wages as 
she deserves. Perhaps they can’t afford it, 
poor things! I’m always sorry for poverty, 
and would never speak hardly of those who 
are not rich; but I have offered her two 
pounds more than she gets at present, so I 
think she’ll leave. At any rate, if they in- 
crease her wages, I shall increase my offer 
in proportion ; so I think I’m sure to get her. 
Such a genteel girl!— always brings in a 
letter on a salver |” 

“ Poor Betty !” said Molly, softly. 

“ Poor old soul! I hope she'll profit by the 
lesson, I’m sure,” sighed out Mrs. Gibson ; 
“ but it’s a pity we hadn’t Maria before the 
county families began to call.” ; 

Mrs. Gibson had been highly gratified by 
the circumstance of so many calls “from 
county families.” Her husband was much 
respected; and many ladies from various 
halls, courts, and houses, who had profited 
by his services towards themselves and 
their families, thought it right to pay his 
new wife the attention of a call when they 
drove into Hollingford to shop. The state of 
expectation into which these calls threw Mrs. 
Gibson rather diminished Mr. Gibson’s do- 
mestic comfort. It was awkward to be carry- 
ing hot, savoury-smelling dishes from the 
kitchen to the dining-room at the very time 
when high-born ladies, with noses of aristo- 
cratic refinement, might be calling. Still 
more awkward was the accident which hap- 
pened in consequence of clumsy Betty’s haste 
to open the front door to a lofty footman’s ran- 
tan, which caused her to set down the bas- 
ket containing the dirty plates right in his 
mistress’s way, as she stepped gingerly 
through the comparative darkness of the 


hall; and then the young men, leaving the 
dining-room quietly enough, but bursting 
with long-repressed giggle, or no longer re- 
straining their tendency to practical joking, 
no matter who might be in the pass 


when they made their exit. The remedy 
proposed by Mrs. Gibson for all these dis 

tressing grievances was a late dinner. The 
luncheon for the young men, as she observed 
to her husband, might be sent into the sur- 
gery. A few elegant cold trifles for herself 
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and Molly would not scent the house, and 
she would always take care to have some 
little dainty ready for him. He acceded, 
but unwillingly, for it was an innovation on 
the habits of a lifetime, and he felt as if he 
should never be able to arrange his rounds 
aright with this new-fangled notion of a six- 
o'clock dinner. 

“ Don’t get any dainties for me, my dear ; 
bread and cheese is the chief of my diet, 
like it was that of the old woman’s.” 

“T know nothing of your old woman,” re- 
plied his wife; “but really I cannot allow 
cheese to come beyond the kitchen.” 

“Then I'll eat it there,” said he. “ It’s 
close to the stable-yard, and if I come in in 
a hurry I can get it in a moment.” 

“ Really, Mr. Gibson, it is astonishing to 
compare your appearance and manners with 
your tastes. You look such a gentleman, as 
dear Lady Cumnor used to say.” 

Then the cook left ; also an old servant, 
though not so old a one as Betty. The cook 
did not like the trouble of late dinners ; and, 
being a Methodist, she ‘objected on religious 
grounds to trying any of Mrs. Gibson’s new 
receipts for French dishes. It was not 
scriptural, she said. There was a deal of 
mention of food in the Bible; but it was of 
sheep ready dressed, which meant mutton, 
and of wine, and of bread and milk, and figs 
and raisins, of fatted calves, a good well- 
browned fillet of veal, and such like ; but it 
had always gone against her conscience to 
cook swine-flesh and make raised pork-pies, 
and now if she was to be set to cook heathen 
dishes after the fashion of the Papists, she’d 
sooner give itall up together. So the cook 
followed in Betty’s track, and Mr. Gibson 
had to satisfy his healthy English appetite 
on badly made omelettes, rissoles, vol-au- 
vents, croquets, and timbales; never being 
exactly sure what he was eating. 

He had made up his mind betore his mar- 
riage to yield in trifles, and be firm in greater 
things. But the differences of opinion about 
trifles arose every day. and were perhaps 
more annoying than if they had related to 
things of more consequence. Molly knew 
her father’s looks as well as she knew her 
alphabet ; his wife did not; and being an un- 
perceptive person, except when her own 
interests were dependent upon another per- 
son’s -humour, never found out how he was 
worried by all the small daily concessions 
which he made to her will or her whims. 
He never allowed himself to put any regret 
into shape, even in his own mind; he re- 
peatedly reminded himself of his wife’s good 

ualities, and comforted himself by thinking 
they should work together better as time 
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rolled on; but he was very angry at a bach- 
elor great-uncle of Mr. Coxe’s, who, after 
taking no notice of his red-headed nephew 
for years, suddenly sent for him, after the 
old man had partially recovered from a seri- 
ous attack of illness, and appointed him his 
heir, on condition that his great-nephew re- 
mained with him during the remainder of his 
life. This had happened almost directly 
after Mr. and Mrs. Cibson’s return from their 
wedding journey, and once or twice since 
that time Mr. Gibson had found himself 
wondering why the deuce old Benson could 
not have made up his mind sooner, and so 
have rid his house of the unwelcome pres- 
ence of the young lover. To do Mr. Coxe 
justice, in the very last conversation he had 
as a pupil with Mr. Gibson he had said, with 
hesitating awkwardness, that perhaps the 
new circumstances in which he should be 
placed might make some difference with re- 
gard to Mr. Gibson’s opinionon— 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Gibson, quickly. 
“You are both of you too young to know 
your own minds; and if my daughter was 
silly enough to be in love, she should never 
have to calculate her happiness on the 
chances of an old man’s death. I dare say 
he'll disinherit you after all. He may do, 
and then you’d be worse off thanever. No! 
go away, and forget all this nonsense; and 
when you’ve done, come back and see us!” 

So Mr. Coxe went away, with an oath of 
unalterable faithfulness in his heart; and 
Mr. Gibson had unwillingly to fulfil an old 
promise made to a gentleman farmer in the 
neighbourhood a year or two before, and to 
take the second son of Mr. Brownein young 
Coxe’s place. He was to be the last of the 
race of pupils, and he was rather more than 
a year younger than Molly. Mr. Gibson 
trusted that there would be no repetition of 
the Coxe romance. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BRIDE AT HOME. 


Amone the “county people” (as Mrs. 
Gibson termed them) who called upon her 
as a bride, were the two young Mr. Ham- 
leys. The squire, their father, had done 
his congratulations, as far as he ever intend- 
ed to do them, to Mr. Gibson himself when 
he came to the hall; but Mrs. Hamley, 
unable to go and pay visits herself, anxious 
to show attention to her kind doctor’s new 
wife, and with perhaps a little sympathetic 
curiosity as to how Molly and her ste 
mother got on together, made her sons ride 
over to Hollingford with her cards and 





apologies. They came into the newly fur- 
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nished drawing-room, looking bright and 
fresh from their ride: Osborne first, as 
usual, perfectly dressed for the occasion, 
and with the sort of fine manner which sate 
so well upon him; Roger, looking like a 
strong-built, cheerful, intelligent country 
farmer, followed in his brother’s train. Mrs. 
Gibson was dressed for receiving callers, 
and made the effect she always intended 
to produce, of a very pretty woman, no 
longer in first youth, but with such soft 
manners and such a caressing voice, that 
people forgot to wonder what her real age 
might be. Molly was better dressed than 
formerly ; her stepmother saw after that. 
She disliked anything old or shabby, or out 
of taste about her; it hurt her eye; and 
she had already fidgeted Molly into a new 
amount of care about the manner in which 
she put on her clothes, arranged her hair, 
and was gloved and shod. Gibson 
had tried to put her through a course of 
rosemary washes and creams in order to 
improve her tanned complexion ; but about 
that Molly was either forgetful or rebellious, 
and Mrs. Gibson could not well come up to 
the girl’s bedroom every night and sce that 
she daubed her face and neck over with the 
cosmetics so carefully provided for her. 
Still her appearance was extremely im- 

roved, even to Osborne’s critical eye. 

oger sought rather to discover in her looks 
and expression whether she was happy or 
not; his mother had especially charged 
him to note all these signs. 

Osborne and Mrs. Gibson made them- 
selves agreeable to each other according to 
the approved fashion when a young man 
calls on a middle-aged bride. They talked 
of the “ Shakspeare and musical glasses” of 
the day, each vieing with the other in their 
knowledge of London topics. Molly heard 
fragments of their conversation in the pauses 
of silence between Roger and herself. Her 
hero was coming out in quite a new charac- 
ter; no longer literary or poetical, or roman- 
tic, or critical, he was now full of the last 
new play, the singers at the opera. He 
had the advantage over Mrs. Gibson, who, 
in fact, only spoke of these things from 
hearsay, from listening to the talk at the 
Towers, while Osborne had run up from 
Cambridge two or three times to hear this, 
or to see that wonder of the season. But 
she had the advantage over him in greater 
boldness of invention to eke out her facts ; 
and besides she had more skill in the choice 
and arrangement of her words, so as to 
make it appear as if the opinions that were 
in reality quotations, were formed by her- 
self from aetual experience or personal 
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observation; such as, in speaking ‘of the 
mannerisms of a famous Italian singer, she 
would ask, — 

“Did you observe her constant trick of 
heaving her shoulders and clasping her 
hands together before she took a high note ?” 
— which was so said as to imply that Mrs. 
Gibson herself had noticed thistrick. Mol- 
ly, who had a pretty good idea by this time 
of how her stepmother had passed the last 
year of her life, listened with no swall 
bewilderment to this conversation; but at 
length decided that she must misunderstand 
what they were saying, as she could not 
gather up the missing links for the necessity 
of replying to Roger’s questions and remarks. 
Osborne was not the same Osborne he was 
when with his mother at the hall. Roger 
saw her glancing at his brother. 

“You think my brother looking ill?” 
said he, lowering his voice. 

“ No— not exactly.” 

“ He is not well. Both my father and I 
are anxious about him. That run on the 
Continent did him harm, instead of good ; 
and his disappointment at his examination 
has told upon him, I’m afraid.” 

“‘T was not thinking he looked ill; only 
changed somehow.” 

“ He says he must go back to Cambridge 
soon. Possibly it may do him good; and I 
shall be off next week. This is a farewell 
visit to you, as well as one of congratulation 
to Mrs. Gibson.” 

“Your mother will feel your both going 
away, won’t she? But of course young 
men will always have to live away from 
home.” 

“ Yes,” he replied. “Still she feels it a 
good deal; and I am not satisfied about her 
health either. You will go out and see her 
sometimes, will you? she is very fond of 
you.” 

“Tf I may,” said Molly, unconsciously 
glancing at her stepmother. She had an 
uncomfortable instinct that, in spite of Mrs. 
Gibson’s own perpetual flow of words, she 
could, and did, hear everything that fell 
from Molly’s lips. 

“ Do you want any more books ?” said he. 
“Tf you do, make a list out, and send it to 
my mother before I leave, next Tuesday. 
Atter I am gone, there will be no one to go 
into the library and pick them out.” 

After they were gone, Mrs. Gibson be- 
gan her usual comments on the departed 
visitors. 


“T do like that Osborne Hamley! What 





a nice fellow he is! Somehow, I always do 
| like eldest sons. He will have the estate, 
|; won’t he? I shall ask your dear papa to 
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encourage him to come about the house. 
He will be a very good, very pleasant ac- 
quaintance for you and Cynthia. The other 
is but a loutish young fellow, to my mind ; 
there is no aristocratic bearing about him. 
{ suppose he takes after his mother, who is 
but a parvenue, I’ve heard them say at the 
Towers.” 

Molly was spiteful enough to have great 
pleasure in saying, — 

“] think I’ve heard her father was a Rus- 
sian merchant, and imported tallow and 
hemp. Mr. Osborne Hamley is extremely 
like her.” 

“Indeed! But there’s no calculating 
these things. Anyhow, he is the perfect 
gentleman in appearance and manner. The 
estate is entailed, is it not ?” 

“ T know nothing about it,” said Molly. 

A short silence ensued. Then Mrs Gib- 
son said, — 

“ Do you know, I almost think I must get 
dear papa to give a little dinner-party, and 
ask Mr. Osborne Hamley? I should like to 
have him feel at home in this house. It 
would be something cheerful for him after 
the dulness and solitude of Hamley Hall. 
For the old people don’t visit much, I -be- 
lieve ?” 

“ He’s going back to Cambridge next 
week,” said Molly. 

“Ts he? Well, then, we'll put off our 
little dinner till Cynthia comes home. I 
should like to have some young society for 
her, poor darling, when she returns.” 

“ When is she coming ?” said Molly, who 
had always a longing curiosity for this same 
Cynthia’s return. 

“ Oh! I’m not sure ; perhaps at the new 
year — perhaps not till Easter. I must get 
this drawing-room all new furnished first ; 
and then I mean to fit up -her room and 
yours just alike. They are just the same 
size, only on opposite sides of the passage.” 

“Are you going to new-furnish that 
room?” said Molly, in astonishment at the 
never-ending changes. 

“ Yes; and yours too, darling ; so don’t be 
jealous.” 

“Oh, please, mamma, not mine,” said 
Molly, inn in the idea for the first time. 

“Yes, dear! You shall have yours done 
as well. A little French bed, and a new 
paper, and a pretty carpet, and a dressed- 
up toilet-table and glass, will make it look 
quite a different place.” 

“But I don’t want it to look different. I 
like it as it is. Pray don’t do anything to 
it.” 

“What nonsense, child! I never heard 
anything more ridiculous! Most girls would 
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be glad to get rid of furniture only fit for 
the lumber-room.” 

“Tt was my own mamma’s before she was 
married, "said Molly, in a very low voice; 
bringing out this last plea unwillingly, but 
with a certainty that it would not be resist- 
ed. 
Mrs. Gibson paused for a moment before 
she replied: 

“ It's very much to your credit. that you 
should have such feelings, I’m sure. But 
don’t you think sentiment may be carried 
too far? Why, we should have no new fur- 
niture at all, and should have to put up with 
worm-eaten horrors. Besides, my dear, 
Hollingford will seem very dull to tynthia, 
after pretty, gay France, and I want to 
make the first impressions attractive. I’ve 
a notion I car settle her down near here; 
and I want her to come in a good temper; 
for, between ourselves, my dear, she is a 
little, leetle wilful. You need not mention 
this to your papa.” 

“ But can’t you do Cynthia’s room, and 
not mine? Please let mine alone.” 

“‘ No, indeed! I couldn’t agree to that. 
Only think what would be said of me by 
everybody ; se my own child, and ne- 
glecting my husband’s! I couldn’t bear it.” 

“ No one need know.” 

“Tn such a tittle-tattle place as Holling- 
ford! Really, Molly, you are either very 
stupid or very obstinate, or else you don’t 
care what hard things may be said about 
me: and all for a selfish fancy of your own! 
No! I owe myself the justice of acting in 
this matter as I please. Every one shall 
know I’m not a common _ step-mother. 
Every penny I spend on Cynthia I shall 
spend on you too; so it’s no use talking any 
more about it.” 

So Molly’s little white dimity bed, her 
old-fashioned chest of drawers, and her 
other cherished relics of her mother’s maid- 
en-days, were consigned to the lumber-room ; 
and, after a while, when Cynthia and her 

eat French boxes had come home, the old 
urniture that had filled up the space re- 
quired for the fresh importation of trunks, 
disappeared into the lumber-room. 

At this time the family at the Towers 
had been absent; Lady Cumnor had been 
ordered to Bath for the early part of the 
winter, and her family were with her there. 
On dull rainy days, Mrs. Gibson used to be- 
think her of missing “ the Cumnors,” for, so 
she had taken to calling them since her 
sition had become more independent of 
theirs. It marked a distinction between 
her intimacy in the family, and the reveren- 
tial manner in which the townspeople 
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were accustomed to speak of “the earl and 


the countess.” Both Lady Cumnor and 
Lady Harriet wrote to their dear Clare 
from time to time. The former had gener- 
ally some commissions that she wished to have 
executed at the Towers, or in the town; 
and no one could do them so well as 
Clare, who was acquainted with all the 
tastes and ways of the countess. These com- 
missions were the cause of various bills for 
flys and cars from the George Inn. Mr. 
Gibson pointed out this consequence to his 
wife; but she, in return, bade him remark 
that a present of game was pretty sure to fol- 
low upon the satisfactory execution of Lady 
Cumnor’s wishes. Somehow, Mr. Gibson 
did not quite like this consequence either ; 
but he was silent about it, at any rate. Lady 
Harriet’s letters were short and amusing. 
She had that sort of regard for her old gov- 
erness which prompted her to write from 
time to time, and to feel glad when the half- 
voluntary task was accomplished. So there 
was no real outpouring of confidence, but 
enough news of the family and gossip of the 
place she was in, as she thought would make 
Clare feel that she was not torgotton by her 
former pupils, intermixed with moderate 
but sincere expressions of regard. How 
those letters were quoted and referred to by 
Mrs. Gibson in her conversations with the 
Hollingford ladies! She had found out their 
effect at Ashcombe ; and it was not less at 
Hollingford. But she was rather perplexed 
at kindly messages to Molly, al at inqui- 
ries as to how the Miss Brownings liked the 
tea she had sent; and Molly had first to ex- 
plain, and then to narrate at full length, all 
the occurrences of the afternoon at Ash- 
combe Manor House, and Lady Harriet’s 
subsequent call upon her at Miss Brown- 
ings’. 

r What nonsense !” said Mrs. Gibson, with 
some annoyance. “ Lady Harriet only went 
to see you out of a desire of amusement. 
She would only make fun of Miss Brown- 
ings, and those two will be quoting her and 
talking about her, just as if she was their 
intimate friend.” 

“J don’t think she did make fun of them. 
She really seemed as if she had been very 
kind.” 

“ And you suppose you know her ways 
better than I do, who have known her these 
fifteen years? I tell you she turns every 
one into ridicule who does not belong to 
her set. Why, she used always to speak of 
Miss Brownings as ‘ Pecksy and Flapsy.’” 

“She promised me she would not,” said 


Molly, driven to bay. 
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“ Promised you! — Lady Harriet ? What 
do you mean?” 

“Only —she spoke of them as Pecksy 
and Flapsy — and when she talked of coming 
to call on me at their house, I asked her not 
to come if she was going to to make 
fun of them.” 

“Upon my word! with all my long ac- 
quaintance with Lady Harriet I should never 
have ventured on such impertinence.” 

“ ] didn’t mean it as impertinence,” said 
Molly, sturdily. “ And I don’t think Lady 
Harriet took it as such.” 

“You can’t know anything about it. She 
can put on any kind of manner.” 

Just then Squire Hamley came in. It was 
his first call; and Mrs. Gibson gave him a 
graceful welcome, and was quite ready to 
accept his apology for its tardiness, and 
to assure him that she quite understood the 
pressure of business on every landowner 
who farmed his own estate. But no such 
apology was made. He shook her hand 
heartily, as a mark of congratulation on her 
good fortune in having secured such a prize 
as his friend Gibson, but- said nothing about 
his long neglect of duty. Molly, who by this 
time knew the ‘ew strong expressions of his 
countenance well, was sure that somethin 
was the matter, and that he was very muc 
disturbed. He hardly attended to Mrs. Gib- 
son’s fluent opening of conversation, for she 
had already determined to make a favourable 
impression on the father of the handsome 
young man who was heir to an estate, besides 
his own personal agreeableness; but he 
turned to Molly, and, addressing her, said — 
almost in a low voice, as if he was making a 
confidence to her that he did not intend 
Mrs. Gibson to hear, — 

“Molly, we are all wrong at home! Os- 
borne has lost the fellowship at Trinity 
he went back to try for. Arhen he has 
gone and failed miserably in his degree, 
after all that he said, and that his mother 
said; and I, like a fool, went and boasted 
about my clever son. I can’t understand it. 
I never expected anything extraordinary 
from Roger; but Osborne ——! And then 
it has thrown madam into one of her bad fits 
of illness; and she seems to have a fancy 
for you, child! Your father came to see her 
this morning. Poor thing, she’s very poorly, 
I’m afraid ; and she told him how she should 
like to have you about her, and he said 
I might fetch you. You'll come, won’t you, 
my dear? She’s not a poor woman, such as 
many people think it’s the only charity to be 
kind to, but she’s just as forlorn of woman’s 
care as if she was poor — worse, I dare say.” 
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“T'll be ready in ten minutes,” said Molly, 
much touched by the squire’s words and 
manner, never thinking of asking her step- 
mother’s consent, now that she heard that 
her father had given his. As she rose to 
leave the room, Mrs. Gibson, who had only 
half heard what the squire had said, and 
was a little affronted at the exclusiveness of 
his confidence, said, —“ My dear, where 
are you going ?” 

“Mrs. Hamley wants me, and papa says 
I may go,” said Molly; and almost at the 
same time the squire replied, — 

“My wife is ih and as she’s very fond of 
your daughter, she begged Mr. Gibson to 
allow her to come to the Hall for a little 
while, and he kindly said she might, and 
I’m come to fetch her.” 

“Stop a minute, darling,” said Mrs. Gib- 
son to Molly —a slight cloud over her 
countenance, in spite of her caressing word. 
“T am sure dear papa quite forgot that you 
were to go out with me to-night, to visit 
people,” continued she, addressing herself 
to the squire, “ with whom I am quite un- 
acquainted — and it is very uncertain if 
Mr. Gibson can return in time to go with 
me— so, you see, I cannot allow Molly to 
go with you.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought it would have 
signified. Brides are always brides, I sup- 
pose ; and it’s their part to be timid; but I 
shouldn’t have thought it—in this case. 
And my wife sets her heart on things, as 
sick people do. Well, Molly” (in a louder 
tone, for these foregoing’ sentences were 
spoken sotto voce), “we must put it off till 
to-morrow: and it’s our loss, not yours,” he 
continued, as he saw the reluctance with 
which she slowly returned to her place. 
“You'll be as gay as can be to-night, I dare 


8a 

cf No, I shall not,” broke in Molly. “I 
never wanted to go, and now I shall want 
it less than ever.” 

“ Hush, my dear,” said Mrs. Gibson; 
and, addressing the squire, she added, “ the 
visiting here is not all one could wish for 
so young a girl—no young people, no 
dances, nothing of gaiety; but it is wron 
in you, Molly, to speak against such kind 
friends of your father’s as I understand 
these Cockerells are. Don’t give so bad 
an impression of yourself to the kind 
squire.” 

“Let her alone! let her alone!” quoth 
he. “I see what she means. She’d rather 
come and be in my wife’s sick-room than 
go out for this visit to-night. Is there no 
way of getting her off?” 


“None whatever,” said Mrs. Gibson. 





“An engagement is an engagement with 
me; and I consider that she is not only 
engaged to’ Mrs. Cockerell, but to me — 
bound to accompany me, in my husband’s 
absence.” 
The squire was put out; and when he 
was put out he had a trick of placing his 
hands on his knees and whistling softly to 
himself. Molly knew this phase of his dis- 
ae and only hoped he would confine 
imself to this wordless expression of an- 
noyance. It was pretty hard work for her 
to keep the tears out of her eyes; and she 
endeavoured to think of something else, 
rather than dwell on regrets and annoy- 
ances. She heard Mrs. Gibson talking on 
in a sweet monotone, and wished to attend 
to what she was saying, but the squire’s 
visible annoyance struck sharper on her 
mind. At length, after a pause of silence, 
he started up, and said, — 

“ Well! it’s no use. Poor madam; she 
won't like it. She'll be disappointed! But 
it’s but for one evening!— but for one 
evening! She may come to-morrow, mayn’t 
she? Or will the dissipation of such an 
evening as she describes, be too much for 
her ?” 

There was a touch of savage irony in his 
manner which frightened Mrs. Gibson into 

ood behaviour. 

“She shall be ready at any time you 
name. I am sosorry: my foolish shyness is 
in fault, I believe ; but still you must ac- 
knowledge that an engagement is an en- 
gagement.” 

“Did I ever say an engagement was an 
elephant, madam However, there’s no 
use saying any more about it, or I shall 
forget my manners. I’m an old tyrant, and 
she —lying there in bed, poor girl — has 
always given me my own way. So you'll 
excuse me, Mrs. Gibson, won’t you; and 
let Molly come along with me at ten to- 
morrow morning ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Gibson, smiling. 

But when his back was turned, she said to 
Molly, — 
“ Taw, my dear, I must never have you 
exposing me to the ill-manners of such a 
man again! I don’t. call him a squire; I 
call him a boor, or a yeoman at best. You 
must not go on accepting or rejecting in- 
vitations as if you were an independent 
young lady, Molly. Pay me the respect of 
a reference to my wishes another time, if 
you please, my dear!” 

“ Papa had said I might go,” said Molly, 
choking a little. 

“ As Iam now your mamma your refer- 








ences must be to me, for the future. But 
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as you are to go you may as well look well 
dressed. I will lend you my new shawl for 
this visit, if you like it, and my set of green 
ribbons. I am always indulgent when 
proper respect is paid to me. And in such 
a house as Hamley Hall, no one can tell 


who may be coming and going, even if 


there is sickness in the family.’ 

“Thank you. But I don’t want the 
shawl and the ribbons, please : there will be 
nobody there except the family. There 
never is, I think; and now that she is so 
ill” — Molly was on the point of crying at 
the thought of her friend lying ill and 
lonely, and looking for her arrival. More- 
over, she was sadly afraid lest the squire 
had gone off with the idea that she did not 
want to come — that she preferred that stu- 

id, stupid party at the Cockerells’. Mrs. 
Bibson, too, was sorry; she had an uncomfort- 
able consciousness of having “ee way to 
temper before a stranger, and a stranger, 
too, whose good opinion she had meant to 
cultivate: and she was also annoyed at 
Molly’s tearful face. 

“ What can I do for you, to bring you 
back into good temper?” she said. “ First, 
you insist upon _ knowing Lady Har- 
riet better than 1 do —I, who have known 
her for eighteen or nineteen years at least. 
Then you jump at invitations without ever 
consulting me, or thinking of how awkward 
it would SS for me to go stumping into a 
drawing-room all by myself; following my 
new name, too, which always makes me 
’ feel uncomfortable, it is such a sad come- 
down after Kirkpatrick! And then, when 
I offer you some of the prettiest, — I 
have got, you say it does not signify how 
you are dressed. What can I do to please 
you, Molly? I, who delight in nothing 
more than peace in a family, to see you 
sitting there with despair upon your face?” 

Molly could stand it no longer; she went 
up-stairs to her own room — her own smart 
new room, which hardly yet seemed a 
familiar place ; and began tocry so heartily 
and for so long a time, that she stopped at 
length for very weariness. She thought of 
Mrs. Hamley wearying for her; of the old 
Hall whose very quietness might become 
oppressive to an ailing person; of the trust 


the squire had had in her that she would | 


come off directly with him. And all this 
oppressed her much more than the queru- 
lousness of her stepmother’s words. 
CHAPTER XVII. 
TROUBLE AT HAMLEY HALL. 
Ir. Molly thought that peace dwelt perpet- 





| men. 
| Molly that the grievance which lay at the 
root of everything, was the amount of the 
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ually at Hamley Hall she was sorely mis- 
taken. Something was out of tune in the 
whole establishment ; and, for a very unu- 
sual thing, the common irritation seemed to 
have produced a pommon bond. All the 
servants were old in their places, and were 
told by some one of the family, or gathered, 
from the unheeded conversation carried on 
before them, everything that affected master 
or mistress or either of the young gentle- 
Any one of them could have told 


bills run up by Osborne at Cambridge, 
and which, now that all chance of his 
obtaining a fellowship was over, came pour- 
ing down upon the squire. But Molly, 
confident of being told by Mrs. Hamley 
herself anything which she wished her to 
hear, encouraged no confidences from any 
one else. 

She was struck with the change in “ mad- 
am’s” looks as soon as she caught sight 
of her in the darkened room, lying on the 
sofa in her dressing-room, all dressed in 
white, which almost rivalled the white wan- 
ness of her face. The squire ushered Molly 
in with, — F 

“Here she is at last!” and Molly had 
scarcely imagined that he had so much 
variety in the tones of his voice —the 
beginning of the sentence was spoken in a 
loud congratulatory manner, while the last 
words were scarcely audible. He had seen 
the death-like pallor on his wife’s face; not 
a new sight, and one which had been pre- 
sented to him gradually enough, but which 
was now always giving him a fresh shock. 
It was a lovely nh. tims Berar day ; every 
branch and every twig of the trees and 
shrubs were glittering with drops of the 
sun-melted hoarfrost ; a robin was perched 
on a holly-bush, piping cheerily ; but the 
blinds were down, and out of Mrs. Hamley’s 
windows nothing of all this was to be seen. 
There was even a large screen placed 
between her and the wood-fire, to keep off 
that cheerful blaze. Mrs. Hamley stretched 
out one hand to Molly, and held hers firm ; 
with the other she shaded her eyes. 

“She is not so well this morning,” said 
the squire, shaking his head. 

“But never fear, my dear one; here’s 
the doctor’s daughter, nearly as good as 
the doctor himself. Have you had your 
medicine ? Your beef-tea ?” he continued, 
going about on heavy tiptoe and peeping 
into every empty cup and glass. Then he 


returned to the sofa; looked at her for a 
|minute or two, and then softly kissed her, 
; and told Molly he would leave her in charge. 
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- Oh, Molly! I’ve a great deal to say to you 
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As if Mrs. Hamley was afraid of Molly’s 


remarks or questions, she began in her turn 
a hasty system of interrogatories. 

“ Now, dear child, tell me all: it’s no 
breach of confidence, for I shan’t mention 
it again, and I shan’t be here long. How 
does it all go on—the new mother, the 

ood resolutions? let me help you if I can. 
i think with a girl I phe Sone been of 
use — a mother does not know boys. But 
tell me anything you like and will; don’t be 
afraid of details.” 

Even with Molly’s small experience of 
illness she saw how much of restless fever 
there was in this speech; and instinct, or 
some such gift, prompted her to tell a 
long story of many things—the wedding- 
day, her visit to Miss Brownings’, the new 


flow of talk which was very soothing to 
Mrs. Hamley, inasmuch as it gave her 
something to think about beyond her own 
immediate sorrows. But Molly did not 
speak of her own grievances, nor of the 
new domestic relationship. Mrs Hamley 
noticed this. 

“ And you and Mrs. Gibson get on happi- 
ly together ? ” 

* Not always,” said Molly. “ You know 
we didn’t know much of each other before 
we were put to live together.” 

“T didn’t like what the squire told me 
last night. He was very angry.” 

That sore had not yet healed over; but 
Molly resolutely kept silence, beating her 
brains to think of some other subject of 
conversation. 

“ Ah! I see, Molly,” said Mrs. Hamley ; 
“you won’t tell me your sorrows, and yet, 
perhaps, I could have done you some good.” 

“T don’t like,” said Molly, in a low voice. 
“Tthink papa wouldn’t like it. And, besides, 

ou have helped me so much — you and Mr. 

oger Hamley. I often think of the things 
he said ; they come in so usefully, and are 
such a strength to me.” 

“Ah, Roger! yes. He is to be trusted. 


myself, only not now. I must have my 
medicine and try to goto sleep. Good girl! 
You are stronger than J am, and can do 
without sympathy.” 

Molly was taken to another room; the 
maid who conducted her to it told her that 
Mrs. Hamley had not wished her to have 
her nights disturbed, as they might very 
probably have been if she had been in her 
former sleeping-room. In the afternoon 
Mrs. Hamley sent for her, and with the 
want of reticence common to invalids, 
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depressing maladies, she told Molly of the 
family distress and disappointment. 
She made Molly sit down near her on a 
little stool, and, holding her hand, and look- 
ing into her eyes to catch her spoken > 
pathy from their expression quicker than 
she could from her words, she said, — 
“ Osborne has so disappointed us! I can- 
not understand it yet. And the squire was 
so terribly angry! I cannot think how all 
the money was spent — advances through 
money-lenders, besides bills. The squire 
does not show me how angry he is now, 
because he’s afraid of another attack; but 
I know how angry he is. You see he 
has been spending ever so much money in 
reclaiming that land at Upton Common, 
and is very hard pressed himself. But it 
would have doubled the value of the estate, 
and so we never thought anything of econo- 
mies which would benefit Osborne in the 
long-run. And now the squire says he must 
mortgage some of the land; and you can’t 
think how it cuts him to the heart. He sold 
a great deal of timber to send the two boys 
to college. Osborne —oh! what a dear, 
innocent boy he was: he was the heir, you 
know; and he was so clever, every one said 
he was sure of honours and a fellowship, 
and I don’t know what all; and he did get 
a scholarship, and then all went wrong. I 
don’t know how. That is the worst. Per-- 
haps the squire wrote too angrily, and that 
stopped up confidence. But he might have 
told me. He would have done, I think, 
Molly, if he had been here, face to face with. 
me. But the squire, in his anger, told him. 
not to show his face at home till he had paid. 
off the debts he had incurred out of his al-. 
lowance. Out of two hundred and fifty a 
year to pay off more than nine hundred, 
one way or another! And not to come home 
till then! Perhaps Roger will have debts, 
too! He had but two hundred ; but, then, 
he was not the eldest son. ‘The squire has 
given orders that the men are to be turned. 
off the draining-works; and I lie awake: 
thinking of their poor families this wintry 
weather. But what shall we do? I’ve never: 
been strong, and, perhaps, I’ve been extrav- 
agant in my habits; and there were fam- 
ily traditions as to expenditure, and the re-- 
claiming of this land. Oh! Molly, Osborne 
was such a sweet little baby, and such a 
loving boy: so clever, too! You know I 
read you some of his poetry : now, could a. 
person who wrote like that do anything very: 
wrong? And oe Pm afraid he has.” 
“Don’t you know, at all, how the money; 
has gone ?” asked Molly. 
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“ No! not at all. That’s the sting. There 
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, and bills for book-binding | only go on talking. It seems to do me good 
and wine and pictures — those come to four | to hear the hopeful side taken. The squire 
or five hundred ; and though this expendi-| has been so hurt and displeased: strange- 
ture is extraordinary — inexplicable to such | looking men coming into the neighbourhood, 
simple old folk as we are— yet it may be | too, questioning the tenants, and grumbling 
only the luxury of the present day. But the | about the last fall of timber, as if they were 
money for which he will give no account, — | calculating on the squire’s death.” 
of which, indeed, we only heard through! “That’s just what I was going to speak 
the squire’s London agents, who found out! about. Doesn’t it show that they are bad 
that certain disreputable attorneys were | men ? and would bad men scruple to impose 
making inquiries as to the entail of the es-| upon him,and to tell lies in his name, and te 
tate;—oh! Molly, worse than all-—I don’t | ruin him?” 
know how to bring myself to tell you—as| “Don’t you see, you only make him out 
to the age and health of the squire, his dear | weak, instead of wicked ?” 
father ” — (she began to sob almost hysteri-| “Yes; perhaps Ido. But I don’t think 
cally ; yet she would go on talking, in spite | he is weak. You know yourself, dear Mrs. 
of Molly’s efforts to stop her) — “ who held | Hamley, how very clever he really is. Be- 
him in his arms, and blessed him, even be-| sides, 1 would rather he was weak than 


fore I had kissed him; and thought always | wicked. Weak people may find themselves ° 


so much of him as his heir and first-born | all at once strong in heaven, when they see 
darling. How he has loved him! How I) things quite clearly ; but I don’t think the 
have loved him! I sometimes have thought of | wicked will turn themselves into virtuous 
late that we’ve almost done that good Roger people all at once.” 
injustice.” “T think I’ve been very weak, Molly,” 
“No! I’m sure you’ve not: only look at | said Mrs. Hamley, stroking Molly’s curls af- 
the way he loves you. Why, you are his| fectionately. “ I’ve made such an idol of my 
first thought: he may not speak about it, | beautiful Osborne ; and he turns out to have 
but any one may see it. And dear, dear | feet of clay, not strong enough to stand firm 
Mts. Hamley,” said Molly, determined to| on the ground. And that’s the best view of 
say out all that was in her mind now that | his conduct, too!” 
‘she had once got the word,“ don’t youthink; What with his anger against his son, and 
that it would be better not to misjudge Mr. | his anxiety about his wife, the difficulty of 
Osborne Hamley? We don’t know what) raising the money immediately required, 
he has done with the money: he is so good | and his irritation at the scarce-concealed 
(is he not?) that he may have wanted it | inquiries made by strangers as to the value 
to relieve some poor person — some trades- | of his property, the poor squire was in a sad 
man, for instance, pressed by creditors— state. He was angry and impatient with 
some ” : |every one who came near him; and then 
“You forget, dear,” said Mrs. Hamley, | was depressed at his own violent temper 
smiling a little at the girl’s impetuous ro- | and unjust words. The old servants, who, 
mance, but sighing the next instant, “that perhaps, cheated him in many small things, 
all the other bills come from tradesmen, who | were beautifully patient under his upbraid- 
complain piteously of being kept out of their |ings. They could understand bursts of 








money.” passion, and knew the cause of his variable 
Molly was nonplussed for the moment; | moods as well as he did himself. The but- 
but then she said, — | ler, who was accustomed to argue with his 


“‘T daresay they imposed upon him. I’m | master about every fresh direction as to his 


sure l’ve heard stories of young men being | work, now nudged Molly at dinner-time to ° 


made regular victims of by the shopkeepers make her eat of some dish which she had 
in great towns.” | just been declining, and explained his con- 
“ You're a great darling, child,” said Mrs. | duct afterwards as follows : — 
Hamley, comforted by Molly’s strong partic | “ You see, miss, me and cook had plan- 
sanship, unreasonable and ignorant though | ned a dinner as would tempt master to eat ; 
it was. | but when you say, ‘ No, thank you,’ when I 
“ And, besides,” continued Molly, “some hand you eT ¢ master never so much as 
one must be acting wrongly in Osborne’s — | looks at it. But it you take a thing, and eats 
Mr Osborne Hamley’s, 1 mean—I can’t | with a relish, why first he waits, and then he 
help saying Osborne sometimes, but, indeed, | looks, and by and by he smells ; and then he 
J always think of him as Mr. Osborne ” finds out as he’s hungry, and falls to eating 





“ Never mind, Molly, what you call him; as natural as a kitten takes to mewing. 
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That’s the reason, miss, as I gave you a 
nudge and a wink, which no one knows bet- 
ter nor me was not manners.” 

Osborne’s name was never mentioned 
during these téte-G-téte meals. The squire 


asked Molly questions about Hollingford g 


ople, but did not seem much to attend to 

er answers. He used also to ask her every 
day how she thought that his wife was; but 
if Molly told the truth— that every day 
seemed to make her weaker and weaker — 
he was almost savage with the girl. He 
could not bear it; and he would not. Nay, 
once he was on the point of dismissing Mr. 
Gibson because he insisted on a consultation 
with Dr. Nicholls, the great physician of the 
county. 

“It’s nonsense thinking her so ill as that 
— you know it’s only the delicacy she’s had 
for years; and if you can’t do her any good 
in sucha simple case—no pain —only 
weakness and nervousness— it is,a simple 
case, eh ? — don’t look in that puzzled way, 
man ! — you'd better give her up altogether, 
and I'll take her to Bath or Brighton, or 
somewhere for change, for in my opinion it’s 
only moping and nervousness.” 

ut the squire’s bluff florid face was pinch- 
ed with anxiety, and worn with the effort of 
being deaf to the footsteps of fate as he said 
these words which belied his fears. 

Mr. Gibson replied very quietly, — 

“TI shall go on coming to see her, and I 
know you will not forbid my visits. But I 
shall bring Dr. Nicholls with me the next 
time I come. Imay be mistaken in my 
treatment ; and I wish to God he may say 
1 am mistaken in my apprehensions.” 

“Don’t tell me them! I cannot bear 
them!” cried the squire. ‘“ Of course we 
must all die; and she must too. But not the 
cleverest doctor in England shall go about 
coolly meting out the life of such as her. I 
dare say I shall die first. I hope I shall. 
But T’ll knock any one down who speaks to 
me of death sitting within me. And, be- 
sides, I think all doctors are ignorant quacks, 
pretending to knowledge they haven’t got. 
Ay, you may smile at me. don’t care. 
Unless you can tell me I shall die first, 
neither you nor your Dr. Nicholls shall 
come prophesying and croaking about this 
house.” 

Mr. Gibson went away, heavy at heart at 
the thought of Mrs. Hamley’s approaching 
death, but thinking little enough of the 
squire’s speeches. He had almost forgotten 
them, in fact, when, about nine o’clock that 
evening, a groom rode in from Hamley Hall 
in hot haste, with a note from the squire. 
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Dear Gisson, — For God’s sake forgive me 
if I was rude to-day. She is much worse. 
Come and spend the night here. Write for 
Nicholls, and all the physicians you want. 
Write before you start off here. They may 
ive her ease. There were Whitworth doctors 
much talked of in my youth for curing people 
given up by the regular doctors; can’t you get 
one of them? I put myself in your hands. 
Sometimes I think it is the turning-point, and 
she’ll rally after this bout. I trust all to you. 
Yours ever, 
R. Hamuey. 


P. S. — Molly is a treasure. — God help me ! 


Of course Mr. Gibson went; for the first 
time since his marriage cutting short Mrs. 
Gibson’s querulous lamentations over her 
life, as involved in that of a doctor called out 
at all hours of day and night. 

He brought Mrs. Hamley through this at- 
tack ; and for a day or two the squire’s alarm 
and gratitude made him docile in Mr. Gib- 
son’s hands. Then he returned to the idea 
of it’s being a crisis through which his wife 
had passed ; and that she was now on the wa 
to recovery. But the day after the consu 
tation with Dr. Nicholls, Mr. Gibson said to 
Molly, — 

“Molly! I’ve written to Osborne and 
Roger. Do you know Osborne’s address ?” 

“No, papa. He’s in disgrace. I don’t 
know if the squire knows; and she has been 
too ill to write.” 

“Never mind. I'll enclose it to Roger; 
whatever those lads may be to others, there’s 
a strong brotherly love as ever I saw be- 
tween the two. Roger will know. And, 
Molly, they are sure to come home as soon 
as they hear my report of their mother’s 
state. I wish you'd tell the squire what I’ve 
done. It’s not a pleasant piece of work ; and 
T’ll tell madam myself in my own way. I'd 
have told him if he’d been at home ; but you 
say he was obliged to go to Ashcombe on 
business.” 

“ Quite obliged. He was so sorry to miss 
you. But, papa, he will be so angry! You 
don’t know how mad he is against Osborne.” 

Molly dreaded the squire’s anger when 
she gave him her father’s message. She had 
seen quite enough of the domestic relations 
of the Hamley family to understand that, 
underneath his old-fashioned courtesy, and 
the pleasant hospitality he showed to her as 
a guest, there was a strong will, and a vehe- 
ment passiunate temper, along with that de- 

ree of obstinacy in prejudices (or “ opin- 
ions,” as he would have called them) so 
common to those who have, neither in 
youth nor in manhood, mixed largely with 
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their kind. She had listened, day after 
day, to Mrs. Hamley’s plaintive murmurs 
as to the deep disgrace in which Osborne 
was being held by his father — the prohibi- 
tion of his coming home; and she hardly 
knew how to begin to tell him that the let- 
ter summoning Osborne had already been 
sent off. 

Their dinners were téte-a-téte. The 
squire tried to make them pleasant to Molly, 
feeling deeply grateful to her for the sooth- 
ing comfort she was to his wife. He made 
merry speeches, which sank away into si- 
lence, and at which they each forgot to 
smile. He ordered up rare wines, which 
she did not care for, but tasted out of com- 
plaisance, He noticed that one day she had 
eaten some brown beurré pears as if she 
liked them; and as his trees had not pro- 
duced many this year, he gave directions 
that this particular kind should be sought 
for through the neighbourhood. Mbolly felt 
that, in many ways, he was full of good-will 
towards her; but it did not diminish her 
dread of touching on the one sore pcint in 
the family. However, it had to be done, 
and that without delay. * 

The great log was placed on the after-din- 
ner fire the hearth swept up, the ponder- 
ous candles snuffed, and then the door was 
shut, and Molly and the squire were left to 
their dessert. She sat at the side of the ta- 
ble in her old place. That at the head was 
vacant; yet as no orders had been given to 
the contrary, the plate and glasses and nap- 
kin were always arranged as regularly and 
methodically as if Mrs. Hamley would come 
in as usual. Indeed, sometimes, when the 
door by which she used to enter was open- 
ed by any chance, Molly caught herself 
looking round as if she expected to see the 
tall, languid figure in the elegant draperies 
of rich silk and soft lace, which Mrs. Ham- 
ley was wont to wear of an evening. 

This evening, it struck her, as a new 
thought of pain, that into that room she 
would come no more. She had fixed to give 
her father’s message at this very point of 
time ; but something in her throat choked 
her, and she hardly knew how to govern her 
voice. The squire got up and went to the 
broad fire-place, to strike into the middle of 
the great log, and split it up into blazing, 
sparkling pieces. His back was towards 
her. Molly began, ‘“* When papa was here 
to-day, he bade me tell you he had written 
to Mr. Roger Hamley to say that — that he 
thought he had better come home; and he 
enclosed a letter to Mr. Osborne Hamley to 
say the same thing.” 
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The squire put down the poker, but he 
still kept his back to Molly. 

“ He sent for Osborne and Roger?” he 
asked, at length. 

Molly answered, “ Yes.” 

Then there was a dead silence, which 
Molly thought would neverend. The squire 
had placed his two hands on the high chim- 
ney-piece, and stood leaning over the fire. 

“Roger would have been down from 
Cambridge on the 18th,” said he. ‘ And 
he has sent for Osborne, too! Did he 
know,” —he continued, turning round to 
Molly, with something of the fierceness she 
had anticipated in voice and look. In an- 
other moment he had dropped his voice. “ It 
is right, quite right. I understand. It has 
come at length. Come! come! Osborne 
has brought it on, though,” with a fresh ac- 
cess of anger in his tones. “She might 
have” (some word Molly could not hear — 
she thought it sounded like “ lingered”) 
“but for that. I cannot forgive him; I 
cannot.” 

And then he suddenly left the room. 
While Molly sat there still, very sad in her 
sympathy with all, he put his head in again: 

“ Go to her, my dear; I cannot — not just 
yet. But Iwill soon. Just this bit; and 
after that I won’t lose a moment. You are 
a good girl. God bless you!” 

t is not to be supposed that Molly had 
remained all this time at the hall without in- 
terruption. Once or twice her father had 
brought her a summons home. Molly 
thought she could perceive that he had 
brought it unwillingly ; in fact, it was Mrs. 
Gibson that had sent for her, almost, as it 
were, to preserve a“ right of way ” through 
her actions.” 

“ You shall come back to-morrow, or the 
next day,” her father had said. “ But mam- 
ma seems to think people will put a bad 
construction on your being so much away 
from home so soon after our marriage.” 

“ Oh, papa, I’m afraid Mrs. Hamley will 
miss me! I do so like being with her.” 

“T don’t think it is likely she will miss 
you as much as she would have done a 
month or two ago. She sleeps so much 
now, that she is scarcely conscious of the 
lapse of time. I’llsee that you come back 
here again in a day or two.” 

So out of the silence and the soft melan- 
choly of the Hall Molly returned. into the 
all-pervading element of chatter and gossip 
at Hollingford. Mrs. Gibson received her 
kindly enough. Once she had a smart new 
winter bonnet ready to give her as a pres- 
ent; but she did not care to hear any par- 
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ticulars about the friends whom Molly had 


just left; and her few remarks on the state 
of affairs at the Hall jarred terribly on the 
sensitive Molly. 

“ What a time she lingers! Your papa 
never expected she athe last half so long 
after that attack. It must be very wearing 
work to them all; I declare you look quite 
another creature since you were there. One 
can only wish it mayn’t last, for their sakes.” 

“You don’t know how the squire values 
every minute,” said Molly. 

“ Why, you say she sleeps a great deal, 
and doesn’t talk much when she’s awake, 
and there’s not the slightest hope for her. 
And yet, at such times, people are kept on 
the tenter-hooks with watching and wait- 
ing. I know it by my dear Kirkpatrick. 
There really were days when I thought it 
never would end. But we won’t talk any 
more of such dismal things; you’ve had 
quite enough of them, I’m sure, and it al- 
ways makes me melancholy to hear of ill- 
ness and death; and yet your papa seems 
sometimes as if he could talk of nothing 
else. I’m going to take you out to-night, 
though, and that will give you something of 
a change ; and I’ve been getting Miss Rose 
to trim up one of my old gowns for you; 
it’s too tight for me. There’s some talk of 
dancing, — it’s at Mrs. Edward’s.” 

“ Oh, mamma. I cannot go!” cried Molly. 
“T’'ve been so much with her; and she may 
be suffering so, or even dying — and I to be 
dancing !” 

“Nonsense! You're no relation, so you 
need not feel itso much. I wouldn’t urge 
you, if she was likely to know about it and 
be hurt; but as it is, it’s all fixed-that you 
are to go; and don’t let us have any non- 
sense about it. We might sit twirling our 
thumbs, and repeating hymns all our lives 
long, if we were to do nothing else when 
people were dying.” 

“I cannot go,” repeated Molly. And, 
acting upon impulse, and almost to her own 
surprise, she appealed to her father, who 
came into the room at this very time. He 
contracted his dark eyebrows, and looked 
annoyed as both wife and daughter poured 
their different sides of the argument into 
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his ears. He sat down in desperation of pa- 
tience. When his turn came to pronounce 
a decision, he said, — 

“T suppose I can have some lunch? I 
went away at six this morning, and there’s 
nothing in the dining-room. I have to go 
off again directly.” 

Molly started to the door; Mrs. Gibson 
made haste to ring the bell. 

“ Where are you going, Molly?” said 
she, sharply. 

“ Only to see about papa’s lunch.” 

“There are servants to do it; and I 
don’t like your going into the kitchen.” 

“Come, Molly! sit down and be quiet,” 
said her father. “One comes home want- 
ing peace and quietness— and food to. If 
I am to be appealed to, which I beg I may 
not be another time, I settle that Molly 
stops at home this evening. I shall come 
back late and tired. See that I have some- 
thing ready to eat, goosey, and then I'll 
dress myself up in my best, and go and 
fetch you home, my dear. I wish all these 
wedding festivities were well over. Ready, 
is it? Then I'll go into the dining-room 
and gorge myself. A doctor ought to be 
able to eat like a camel, or like Major Du- 
gald Dalgetty.” 

It was well for Molly that callers came in 
just at this time, for Mrs. Gibson was ex- 
tremely annoyed. They told her some little 
local piece of news, however, which filled 
up her mind; and: Molly found that, if she 
only expressed wonder enough at the en- 
gagement they had both heard of from the 
— callers, the previous discussion as 
to her accompanying her stepmother or not 
might be entirely passed over. Not entire- 
ly though ; for the next morning she had to 
listen to a very brilliantly touched-up ac- 
count of the dance and the gayety which 
she had missed; and also to be told that 
Mrs. Gibson had changed her mind about 
viving her the gown, and thought now that 
she should reserve it for Cynthia, if only it 
was long enough; but Cynthia was so tall 
— quite over-grown, in fact. The chances 
seemed equally balanced as to whether 
Molly might not have the gown after all. 
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Incenious InveNTION. — The French jour- | 


can slip in its hand, but cannot draw it back, 


nals are all repeating a story about an English-| and so is caught in flagrante delicto. The in- 
man who has gone over to Paris to get a patent | ventor caught one thief, a young woman, in an 
for a new pickpocket trap—a false pocket, | omnibus, but he let her off. — Public Opinion, 


made on the plan of an eel-basket. Dishonesty 
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From the Spectator. 
HAYEL.* 
Tus is incomparably the best book of 


travels, anil we are almost inclined to add 
the best book of any kind, produced this 
year. A grand opportunity has been most 
worthily used by a competent man, and the 
result is a work in which, while every sen- 
tence pleases the ear, every paragraph adds 
something to the reservoir of Western 
knowledge. To men wearied with heaps of 
volumes filled with well-worn facts and cop- 
ied ideas, knowledge beaten out like gola- 
leaf, and thought which it is as difficult and 
as unpleasant to recall as the taste of yes- 
terday’s dinner, a book like this is a real 
luxury, one which revives their recollection 
of that glorious pleasure so frequent in 
youth, so rare in manhood, intellectual ab- 
sorption. Mr. Gifford Palgrave, son of the 
historian of Normandy, scholar and Orien- 
talist by hereditary right, first an Oxford 
graduate, then an officer in the Bombay Ar- 
my, then member of the Company of Jesus, 
in 1862, accepted, as we gather from hints 
scattered throughout his book, a secret mis- 
sion from the Emperor Napoleon which in- 
volved the duty of penetrating into the inte- 
rior of Arabia. Thoroughly acquainted with 
Arabic, familiar with every form of Semitic 
life, and pliant by double right as Jesuit and 
Anglo-Indian, Mr. Palgrave resolved to 
travel as a Syrian merchant and physician, 
subordinating, however, the first capacity to 
the second. In this disguise he penetrated 
Arabia, seeing it, its people, and its rulers as 

robably no European ever saw it before, liv- 
ing in its towns, talking familiarly with its 
sheikhs, gathering a fund of knowledge 
which he has now poured out in that style, 
half reflective, half colloquial, which best 
befits the observant traveller, and in words, 
as we shall show, of singular clearness and 
felicity. Of course under such circumstan- 
ces his book is studded with descriptions of 
places utterly unknown to the West, of 
cities barely indicated in the map, of people 
who are great, but whose names have never 
crossed the desert which isolates the true 
Arabian life from the outer world, and of 

eneralizations which will seem to all but a 
ew of his readers as original as the one we 
are about to quote. That one is not origi- 
nal, the facts it contains having been known 
before to a few inquirers, but we would 
just ask any average reader to compare 

is impressions of Arabia as they are with 
the impressions which this paragraph will 


* Central and Eastern Arabia. By Gifford Pal- 
grave. London: Macmillan. 
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produce : —“ The general type of Arabia 
is that of a central table-land, surrounded 
by a desert ring, sandy to the south, west, 
and east, and stony to the north. This out- 
lying circle is in its turn girt by a line of 
mountains, low and sterile for the most, but 
attaining in Yemen and ’Oman considera- 
ble height, breath, and fertility, while be- 
yond these a narrow rim of coast is border- 
ed by the sea. The surface of the midmost 
table-land equals somewhat less than one- 
half of the entire peninsula, and its special 
demarcations are much affected, nay, often 
absolutely fixed, by the windings and inrun- 
nings of the Nefood (sand-river). If to these 
central highlands, or Nejed, taking that word 
in its wider sense, we add the Djowf, the 
Ta’yif, Djebel ’Aaseer, Yemen, ’Omin, and 
Hasa, in short, whatever spots of fertility 
belong to the outer circles, we shall find that 
Arabia contains about two-thirds of cultiva- 
ted, or at least of cultivable land, with a re- 
maining third of irreclaimable desert, chief- 
ly to the south. In most other directions the 
great blank spaces often left in maps of this 
country are quite as frequently indications 
of non-information as of real non-inhabita- 
tion.” Most Englishmen think Arabia is all 
like that belt of desert, or those Nefoods or 
frightful rivers of sand which run into the 
culturable districts, and of one of which Mr. 
Palgrave gives us this powerful descrip- 
tion : — 


“‘ We were now traversing an immense ocean 
of loose reddish sand, unlimited to the eye, 
and heaped up in enormous ridges running par- 
allel to each other from north to south, undulation 
after undulation, each swell two or three hun- 
dred feet in average height, with slant sides and 
rounded crests furrowed in every direction by the 
capricious gales of the desert. In the depths be- 
tween, the traveller finds himself as it were im- 
nn in a suffocating sand-pit, hemmed in by 

urning walls on every side ; while at other times, 
while labouring up the slope, he overlooks what 
seems a vast sea of fire, swelling under a heavy 
monsoon wind, and ruffled by a cross-blast into 
little red-hot waves. Neither shelter nor rest for 
eye or limb amid torrents of light and heat 
poured from above on an answering glare re- 
flected below. 


‘ Tale scendeva |’ eternale ardore ; 
Onde la rena s’ accendea com’ esca 
Sotto focile, a doppiar lo dolore.’ 


Add to this the weariness of long summer days 
of toiling — I might better say wading — through 
the loose and scorching soil, on drooping half- 
stupefied beasts, with few and interrupted hours of 
sleep at night, and no rest by day because no 
shelter, little to eat and less to drink, while the 
tepid and discoloured water in the skins rapidly 
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dimimshes even more by evaporation than by 
use, and a vertical sun, such a sun! strikes bla- 
zing down till clothes, baggage, and housings all 
take the smell of burning, and scarce permit the 
touch. ‘ Were this eternal it were hell,’ said I 
to my comrade, who, drooping on his camel, 

ave no answer. The boisterous gayety of the 

edouins was soon expended, and scattered, one 
to front, another behind, each pursned his way 
in a silence only broken by the angry snarl of 
the camels when struck, as they often were, to 
improve their pace.” 


Mr. Palgrave’s first goal was Hayel, the cap- 
ital of a powerful, and, in practice, indepen- 
dent State, ruled by an Arab King, and 
therefore marked by an original, ry the 
East, a high civilization. Did any of our 
readers ever hear of Hayel, or imagine that 
it could by possibility be a city like this ?-— 


“The sun was yet two hours’ distance above 
the western horizon, when we threaded the nar- 
now and windigg defile, till we arrived at its fur- 
ther end. Here we found ourselves on the ve 
ofa large plain, many miles in length and breadth, 
and girt on every side by a high mountain ram- 
part, while right in front of us, at scarce a quarter 
of an hour's march, lay the town of Ha’yel, sur- 
rounded by fortifications of about twenty feet in 
height, with bastion towers, some round, some 
square, and large folding gates at intervals ; it of- 
ered the same show of freshness and even of some- 
thing like irregular elegance that had before struck 
us in the villages on our way. But this wasa 
full-grown town, and its area might readily hold 
three hundred thousand inhabitants or more, 
were its streets and houses close packed like 
those of Brussels or Paris. But the number of 
citizens does not, in fact, exceed ae or twen- 
ty-two thousand, thanks to the many large gar- 
dens, open spaces, and even plantations, inclu- 
ded within the outer walls, while the immense 
palace of the monarch alone, with its pleasure- 
grounds annexed, occupies about one tenth of, 
the entire city. Our attention was attracted 
by a lofty tower, some seventy feet in height, 
of recent construction and oval form, belonging 
to the Royal residence. The plain all around 
the town is studded with isolated houses and 
gardens, the property of wealthy citizens, or of 
members of the kingly family, and on the far-off 
skirts of the plain appear the groves belonging 
to Kafar, ’Adwah, and other villages, placed at 
the openings of the mountain gorges that cone 
duct to the capital. The town walls and build- 
ings shone yellow in the evening sun, and the 
whole prospect was one of thriving security, 
delightful to view, though wanting in the pecu- 
liarluxuriance of vegetation offered by the valley 
of Djowf. A few Bedouin tents lay clustered close 
by the ramparts, and the great number of horse- 
men, footmen, camels, asses, peasants, towns- 
men, boys, women, and other like, all passing 
to and fro on their various avocations, gave 
cheerfulness and animation to the scene.” 
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Hayel is the capital of a country in the 
centre of North Arabia, the extreme south 
of the Great Syrian Desert, called by its in- 
habitants Shomer, from the name of a tribe 
who are descended from the mixture of the 
great Yemenite clan of Tai with certain no- 
mad Arabs, and who settled (circa 500 A.D.) 
in the Djebel, or Valley of Shomer. They 
were all (circa 600) nominal Christians, and 
though they glided slowly into Mahometan- 
ism, they are still among the least bigoted of 
the strong Arab tribes, the tendency to abso- 
lute scepticism, to total disbelief in the invisi- 
ble, which underlies all Asiatic society, being 
in parts of Shomer rampant. The citizens 
when at ease sing songs with high applause 
which openly declare that the stories of 
heaven and hell are folly, and that earth is 
allin all. The State, as at present constituted, 
is of recent foundation. In 1820, Abdallah, 
the head of the great Rasheed family of 
Hayel, made an effort to acquire the su- 
oo control of the city, but was resisted 

y the clan of Beyt Alee, and failing was 
left for dead upon the field. He did not, 
however, perish, but escaped southward, — 
aided, his subjects say, by the locusts, who 
i his wounds, and the patridges, who 
shielded him from the sun, — and joined the 
armies of Nejed, the great mountain plateau 
of North Arabia. Here, after deeds of more 
than Arab daring, he was appointed by the 
grateful Sultan of Nejed hereditary Viceroy 
of Shomer, a province overrun by the Wa- 
habees, but restive under the yoke. He set- 
tled himself in Hayel, which he declared his 
capital, built a vast palace, laid out streets, 
extirpated the only dangerous family, and 
gradually reduced all Shomer and some out- 
lying provinces to political order. On his 
death in 1844 he was succeeded by his son 
Telal, a man still very young, bnt gifted 
with rare capacities for government. “The 
midmost figure was in fact that of the prince 
himself. Short of stature, broad-shouldered, 
and strongly built, of a very dusky complex- 
ion, with long black hair, dark and pierc- 
ing eyes, and a countenance rather severe 
than open, Telal might readily be supposed 
above forty years in age, though he is in fact 
thirty-seven or thirty-eight at most. His 
step was measured, his demeanour grave 
and somewhat haughty. His dress, a long: 
robe of Cachemire shawl, covered the white 
Arab shirt, and over all he wore a delicate- 
ly-worked cloak of camel’s hair from ’Oman, 
a great rarity, and highly valued in this part 
of Arabia. His head was adorned by a 
broidered handkerchief,.in which silk and 

old thread had not been spared, and girt 





y a broad band of camel’s hair entwined 
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with red silk, the manufacture of Meshid 
’Alee. A gold-mounted sword hung by his 
side, and his dress was perfumed with musk 
in a degree better adapted to Arab than to 
European nostrils. His glance never rested 
for a moment; sometimes it turned on his 
nearer companions, sometimes on the crowd ; 
I have seldom seen so truly an ‘eagle eye’ 
in rapidity and in brilliancy. ... Affable 
towards the common people, reserved and 
haughty with the aristocracy, courageous 
and skilful in war, a lover of commerce and 
building in time of peace, liberal even to 
profusion, yet always careful to maintain 
and augment the State revenue, neither 
over strict nor em scandalously lax in reli- 
gion, secret in his designs, but never known 
to break a promise once given, or violate a 
lighted faith ; severe in administration, yet 
averse to bloodshed, he offered the very 
type of what an Arab prince should be. I 
might add, that among all rulers or govern- 
ors, European or Asiatic, with whose ac- 
quaintance I have ever chanced to be hon- 
oured, I know few equal in the true art of 
overnment to Telal, son of ’Abd-Allah-ebn- 
asheed.” This remarkable man rebuilt 
and refortified Hayel, and refusing to carry 
out the ideas as the fanatic Wahabees, and 
paying strict attention to his judicial func- 
tions, so won the affections of his people that 
the population of the neighbouring province 
of Kaseem, in mere love for his rule, annexed 
themselves to his dominion, and the King of 
Nejed, the nominal suzerain, was compelled 
to endure the usurpation. Master of this 
extensive territory, the young Prince beeps 
| 





the Turks quiet by an affectation of respect 
for the Sultan, to whom he rever sends a 
soldier or a penny, pacifies the Wahabee | 
rulers of Nejed by marrying a daughter of 
their chief and making their creed the nom- 
inal religion of the State, and conciliates 
the Bedouins by a lavish hospitality, which 
nevertheless does not prevent him from 
curbing them with a very strong hand. He 
refuses to inflict capital punishment except 
for the gravest offences, has utterly abolish- 
ed the practice of torture, and carefully 
seeking out the last heir of the race of Beyt 
Alee, which his father had tried to extir- 
pate, restored him to his riches and _posi- 
tion. Though —— by a regard to pru- 
‘dence to defer to the ideas of the Wahabees, 
who keep up a theocractic tyranny in Ne- 
jed, and who have a strong party in. Hayel 
Ted by his uncle Obeyd, he refuses to pun- 
ish Sheahs, or put special taxes on infidels, 
or prohibit except nominally the use of to- 
bacco or the wearing of silk, — governs in 
fact on secular principles, and not on those 





of his creed. He sets in the mosque an ex- 
ample of impatience of long sermons, and 
listened to Mr. Palgrave when he described 
his secret errand and announced himself a 
European, with calm and statesmanlike at- 
tention, adding, moreover, a promise, which 
he kept, not to betray him. He is in fact a 
civilized man, and Mr. Palgrave, who knows 
their language and their habits and their 
interior life, thinks almost as highly of his 
subjects. The Bedouin Arab is a child with 
the vices of a man, and excessive isolation 
has injured the character even of the set- 
tled population, but nevertheless there is 
much in the citizen Arab which entitles 
him to Mr. Palgrave’s high eulogium as the 
Englishman of the East. Like the English- 
man, he is impatient of interference, 
sceptical of authority, willing to emigrate, 
and capable of strong and continuous indus- 
trial effort, in short the being who conquer- 
ed and re-organized Western Asia, Northern 
Africa, and Southern Furope, and who, 
whenever Turkish rule is broken, will again 
take the lead among the populations of Asia. 
He has a peculiar aptitude for city life, 
which polishes him, and sometimes imparts 
that character of sprightliness which in the 
desert Arab is overlaid by ceaseless suspi- 
cion. This picture, for example, is more 
like that of a German city than of any city 
in the East, except indeed Benares :-— 


“ Mixed with the city crowd, swordsmen and 
gaily-dressed negroes, for the negro is always a 
dandy when he can afford it, belonging mostly 
to the palace, are now going about their affairs, 
and claim a certain amount of deference from 
the vulgar cits, though we see nothing here of 
the Agha and Basha style of the overbearing 
and despotic Turk. Nor do these Government 
men ever dream of taking aught without pur- 
chase, or of compelling those they can lay hold of 
to gratuitous labour, Ottoman fashion ; such pro- 
ceedings, also, being repugnant to that independ- 
ent high-mindedness which stamps the genuine 
Arab caste. The well-dressed chieftain and noble 
jostles on amid the plebeian crowd on terms of 
astounding familiarity, and elbows or is elbowed 
by the artisan and the porter, while the Court of- 
ficers themselves meet with that degree of re- 
spect alone which indicates deference rather than 
inferiority in those who pay it. A gay and busy 
scene ; the morning air in the streets yet retains 
just sufficient coolness to render tolerable the 
bright rays of the sun, and everywhere is that 
atmosphere of peace, security, and thriving, 
known to the visitors of inner Arabia, and 


almost or wholly unknown to the Syrian or . 


Anatolian traveller. Should you listen to the 
hum of discourse around, you will never hear a 
curse, an imprecation, or a quarrel, but much 
business, repartee, and laughter.” 
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We have confined ourselves to Mr. Pal- 
grave’s account of Hayel, because we intend 
to revert to the remainder of the book, but 
even about Hayel we have given no idea of 
the wealth of anecdote and adventure and in- 
cisive remark with which our traveller enli- 
vens his narrative, of the historic episodes 
with which it is weighted, or of the strangely 
suggestive paragraphs like that describin 
the Solibah, the white-skinned, blue-eye 
Christian wanderers found in every part of 
Arabia, everywhere separate, and every- 
where credited with European skill in sur- 
gery and medicine. For these the reader 
must consult the book itself, which, unless 
hopelessly demoralized by sensation novels, 
will most amply reward him. 





From the Atheneum. 
CHARLES WATERTON. 

ON 26 May, died, at the advanced age of 
eighty-three, and at his residence, Walton 
Hall, Yorkshire, Charles Waterton, Esq., best 
known to most of our readers as “ the man 
who rode an alligator to death.” He was a 
racy writer, and at once became popular 
when he first appeared before the public as 
author of ‘ Wanderings in South America, 
the North-west of the United States and the 
Antilles, in the years 1812-1824.’ In this 
book, which has prompted many a young 
naturalist to explore the unknown wilds of 
the New World, he gave a faithful account 
of Guiana and parts of Brazil, which, at 
that time, had scarcely been trodden by the 
foot of a European traveller. He subse- 
quently contributed well-written articles to 
various periodicals, especially te those con- 
ducted by the late Mr. Loudon, and, we be- 
lieve, almost to the time of his death he sent 
occasional contributions to the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Some of these were republished 
under the title of ‘ Essays on Natural History, 
chiefly Ornithology,’ and to them he appended 
a portrait and a humourously written autobi- 
ography. Waterton’s writings relate his ob- 
servation on the habits of animals, with clev- 
er remarks and anecdotes about them. But 
the very thing that made him an excellent 
chronicler of animal life —his raciness — 
disqualified him from producing such mono- 
graphs on genera, or whole tribes of animals, 
as we are wont to get from the pen of Gray, 
Owen, Sclater, and other leading naturalists. 
The niche which will ultimately be assigned 
to his name in the temple of fame will be 
rather an obscure one, and he will go down 
to posterity rather as a good field naturalist 
thin a genuine man of science. 

Charles Waterton was the head of an old 





Roman-Catholic family, descended on his 
father’s side in a direct line (through his 
andmother) from Sir Thomas More. On 
is mother’s side he was related to the Bed- 
ingfields of Oxbury, to the Charletons of 
Nazleside, and to the Swinburnes of Chap- 
heaton. He received his education at the 
College of the Jesuits, Stonyhurst, Lanca- 
shire; and the tendencies which he imbibed 
at that institution until he came of age 
were allowed to creep out on occasions and 
in places where they had better not have 
done so. He was, perhaps, the best stuffer 
of animals, especially birds, in the world, 
and at Walton Hall he had a fine museum, 
to some of the most ugly animals of which 
the names of prominent Protestant reform- 
ers were attached ; and one gorilla was made 
toresemble Martin Luther. All this savage 
humour may have shocked many of his visi- 
tors, but he evidently intended it for nothing 
but a joke. He was simple, almost cli'dlike, 
in his manners, but indulged in occasional 
fits of eccentricity, furnishing ample mate- 
rials for the anecdotes told about him. He 
was most abstemious in his habits, and when 
eighty years of age he could yet walk fifteen 
or twenty miles to see a friend. Walton 
Hall, his family seat, stands on an island in 
a lake, and derives interest from the fact of 
having stood a siege in the Royalist cause 
during the time of Charles the First. The 
land rises gently from the water on all sides, 
and is crowned with fine timber. The whole 
park is enclosed by a formidable wall to pro- 
tect the numerous pets which the late owner 
had collected around him. Birds, beasts and 
fishes were allowed to range undisturbed in 
this domain, and were never allowed to be 
destroyed. It was whilst watching some of 
these on a rustic bridge that he had a fall 
which terminated fatally. He was an ele- 
ant Latin scholar, and long ago he wrote 
Kis epitaph in that language, a translation of 
which runs thus: “Pray for the Soul of 
Charles Waterton, born June, 1782, died 
18—, whose wearied bones rest here.” 
His funeral is to be strictly private; and the 
Pope is understood to have availed himself 
of the telegraph to transmit his benediction. 


[More than 40 years ago, Mr. Waterton 
brought a letter to us in Philadelphia, and gave 
us an hour of much gratification. Speaking of 
the Museums of Natural History in Philadelphia 
and Cincinnati, he said that even in the latter 
the specimens were preserved in a bungling 
manner. He took out of his coat pocket a little 
bird, and, pressing its claws round his finger, 
made it look as if it could fly. And then fol- 
lowed a cat’s head, of perfect brightness and 
fierceness.] — Living Age. 
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CHAPTER III. 
WILL BELTON. 


Mr. Betton came to the Castle, and 
nothing further had been said at the cot- 
tage about his coming. Clara had seen 
Mrs. Askerton in the meantime frequently, 
but that lady had kept her promise, —al- 
most to Clara’s disappointment. For she, 
— though she had in truth disliked the prop- 
position that her cousin could be coming 
with any special views with reference to 
herself, had nevertheless sufficient curiosity 
about the stranger to wish to talk about 
him. Her father, indeed, mentioned Bel- 
ton’s name very frequently, saying some- 
thing with reference to him every time he 
found himself in his daughter’s presence. 
A dozen times he said that the man was 
heartless to come to the house at such a 
time, and he spoke of his cousin always as 
though the man were guilty of a gross in- 
justice in being heir to the property. But 
not the less on that account did he fidget 
himself about the room in which Belton 
was to sleep, about the food that Belton 
was to eat, and especially about the: wine 
that Belton was to drink. What was he to 
do for wine? The stock of wine in the 
cellars at Belton Castle was, no doubt, very 
low. The squire himself drank a glass or 
two of port daily, and had some remnant 
of his old treasures by him, which might 
perhaps last him his time ; and occasionally 
there came small supplies of sherry from 


the grocer at Taunton; but Mr. Amedroz | al 


pretended to think that Will Belton would 
want champagne and claret;— and he 
would continue to make these suggestions 
in spite of his own repeated complaints 
that the man was no better than an ordi- 
nary farmer. “I’ve no doubt he’ll like 
beer,” said Clara. “ Beer!” said her fa- 
ther, and then stopped himself, as though 
he were lost in doubt whether it would best 
suit him to scorn his cousin for having so 
low a taste as that suggested on his behalf, 
or to ridicule his daughter’s idea that the 
household difficulty admitted of so con- 
venient a solution. 

The day of the arrival at last came, and 
Clara certainly was in a twitter, although 
she had steadfastly resolved that she would 
be in no twitter at all: She had told her 
aunt a letter of the proposed visit, and 
Mrs. Winterfield had expressed her appro- 
bation, saying that she hoped it would lead 
to good results. Of what good results 
could her aunt be thinking? The one 
probable good result would surely be this, 
— that relations so nearly connected should 





know each other. Why should there be 
any fuss made about such a visit? But, 
nevertheless, Clara, though she made no 
outward fuss, knew that inwardly she was 
not as calm about the man’s coming as she 
would have wished herself to be. 

He arrived about five o’clock in a gig 
from Taunton. Five was the ordinary 
dinner hour at Belton, but it had been 
postponed till six on this day, in the hope 
that the cousin might make his appearance 
at any rate by that hour. Mr. Amedroz 
had uttered various complaints as to the 
visitor’s heartlessness in not having written 
to name the hour of his arrival, and was 
manifestly intending to make the most of 
the grievance should he not present him- 
self before six;— but this indulgence was 
cut short by the sound of the gig wheels. 
Mr. Amedroz and his daughter were sitting 
in a small drawing-room, which looked out 
to the front of the house, and he, seated 
in his accustomed chair, near the window, 
could see the arrival. For a moment or 
two he remained quiet in his chair, as 
though he would not allow so insignificant 
a thing as his cousin’s coming to ruffle him; 
but he could not maintain this dignified 
indifference, and before Belton was out of 
the gig he had shuffled out into the hall. 

Clara followed her father almost uncon- 
sciously, and soon found herself shaking 
hands with a big man, over six feet high, 
broad in the shoulders, large limbed, with 
bright quick gray eyes, alarge mouth, teeth 
most too perfect, and a well-formed nose, 
with thick short brown hair, and small 
whiskers which came but half-way down 
his cheeks ;—a decidedly handsome man, 
with a florid face, but still, perhaps, with 
something of the promised roughness of 
the farmer. But a more good-humoured 
looking countenance Clara felt at once that 
she had never beheld. 

“And you are the little girl that I re- 
member when I was a boy at Mr. Fol- 
liott’s ?” he said. His voice was clear, and 
rather loud, but it sounded very pleasantly 
in that sad old house. 

“Yes; I am the little girl,” said Clara, 
smiling. 

“Dear, dear! and that’s twenty years 
ago now,” said he. 

“But you oughtn’t to remind me of that, 
Mr. Belton.” 

“ Oughtn’t 1? Why not?” 

“ Because it shows how very old I am.” 

“ Ah, yes;—to be sure. But there’s 
nobody here that signifies. How well I 


remember this room ; — and the old tower 
out there. It isn’t changed a bit!” 
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“Not to the outward eye, perhaps,” said 


the squire. 

“ That’s what I mean. So they’re mak- 
ing hay still. Our hay has been all up 
these three weeks. I didn’t know you ever 
meadowed the park.” Here he trod with 
dreadful severity upon the corns of Mr. 
Amedroz, but he did not perceive it. And 
when the squire muttered something about 
a tenant, and the inconvenience of keeping 
land in his own hands, Belton would have 
gone on with the subject had not Clara 
changed the conversation. The squire 
complained bitterly of this to Clara when 
they were alone, saying that it was very 
heartless. 

She had a little scheme of her own, — a 
plan arranged for the saying of a few words 
to her cousin on the earliest opportunity 
of their being alone together,—and she 
contrived that this should take place within 
half an hour after his arrival, as he went 
through the hall up to his room. “ Mr. 
Belton,” she said, “I’m sure you will not 
take it amiss if I take a cousin’s privilege at 
once, and explain to you something of our 
way of living here. My dear father is not 
very strong.” 

“He is much altered since I saw him 


last.” 
“Oh, yes. Think of all that he has 
had to bear! Well, Mr. Belton, the fact is, 


that we are not so well off as we used to be, 
and are obliged to live in a very quiet way. 
You will not mind that?” 

“Who? I?” 

“ ] take it very kind of you, your coming 
all this way to see us” 

“T’d have come three times the distance.” 

“But you must put up with us as you 
find us, you know. The truth is we are 
very poor.” 

“ Well, now ;— that’s just what I wanted 
to know. One couldn’t write and ask such 
a question; but I was sure I should find 
out if I came.” 

“You've found it out already, you see.” 

“ As for being poor, it’s a thing I don’t 
think very much about,—not for young 
people. But it isn’t comfortable when a 
man gets old. Now what I want to know 
is this ; can’t something be done ?” 

“The only thing to do is to be very 
kind to him. He has had to let the park to 
Mr. Stovey, and he doesn’t like talking 
about it.” 

“ But if it isn’t talked about, how can it 
be mended ?” 

“Tt can’t be mended.” 

“ We'll see about that. But I'll be kind to 
him ; you see if I ain’t. And I'll tell you 
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what, I'll be kind to you too, if you'll let 
me. You have got no brother now.” 

“No,” said Clara; I have got no brother 
now.” Belton was looking full into her 
face, and saw that her eyes had become 
clouded with tears. 

“ I will be your brother,” said he. “ You 
see if I don’t. When I say a thing I mean 
it. I will be your brother.” And he took 
her hand, caressing it, and showing her that 
he was not in the least afraid of her. He 
was blunt in his bearing, saying thin 
which her father would have called indeli- 
cate and heartless, as though they gave him 
no effort, and placing himself at once almost 
in a position of ascendency. This Clara 
had not intended. She had thought that 
her farmer cousin, in spite of the superiority 
of his prospects as heir to the property, 
would have acceded to her little hints with 
silent acquiescence; but instead of this he 
seemed prepared to take upon himself the 
chief part in the play that was to be acted 
between them. “ Shall it be so?” he said, 
still holding her hand. 

“ You are very kind.” 

“T will be more than kind; I will love 
you dearly if you will let me. You don’t 
suppose that I have looked you up here for 
nothing. Blood is thicker than water, and 
you have nobody now so near to you as I 
am. I don’t see why you should be so poor, 
as the debts have been paid.” ' . 

“ Papa has had to borrow money on his 
life interest in the place.” 

“That’s the mischief! Never mind. 
We'll see if we can’t do something. And 
in the meantime don’t make a stranger of 
me. Any thing does for me. Lord bless 
you! if you were to see how I rough it 
sometimes! I can eat beans and bacon 
with any one; and what’s more, I can go 
without ’em if I can’t get ’em.” 

“We'd better get ready for dinner now. 
I always dress, because papa likes to see it.” 
This she said as a hint to her cousin that he 
would be expected to change his coat, for 
her father would have been annoyed had his 
guest sat down to dinner without such cere- 
mony. Will Belton was not very good at 
taking hints; but he did understand this, 
and made the necessary change in his 
a 1. 

. he evening was long and dull, and 
nothing occurred worthy of remark except 
the surprise manifested by Mr. Amedroz, 
when Belton called his daughter by her 
Christian name. This he did without the 
slightest hesitation, as though it were the 
most natural thing in the world for him to 
do. She was his cousin, and cousins of 
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course addressed each other in that way. 
Clara’s quick eye immediately saw her 
father’s slight gesture of dismay, but Belton 
caught nothing of this. The squire took 
an early opportunity of calling him Mr. 
Belton with some little peculiarity of ex- 
pression ; but this was altogether lost upon 
Will, who five times in the next five minutes 
addressed “Clara” as though they were 
already on the most intimate terms. She 
would have answered him in the same way, 
and would have called him Will, had she 
not been afraid of offending her father. 
Mr. Amedroz had declared his purpose of 
coming down to breakfast during the period 
of his cousin’s visit, and at half-past nine 
he was in the parlour. Clara had been 
there some time, but had not seen her 
cousin. He entered the room immediately 
after her father, bringing his hat with him 


in his hand, and 4 oJ the drops of 


erspiration from his brow. “You have 
en out, Mr. Belton,” said the squire. 

“ All round the place, sir. Six o’clock 
doesn’t often find me in bed, summer or 
winter. What’s the use of laying in bed 
when one has had enough of sleep?” 

“ But that’s just the question,” said Clara ; 
“whether one has had enough at six o’clock.” 

“Women want more than men, of course. 
A man, if he means to do any good with 
land, must be out early. The grass will 
grow of itself at nights, but it wants look- 
ing after as soon as the daylight comes.” 

“I don’t know that it would do much good 
to the grass here,” said the squire, mourn- 
fully. 

“As much here as anywhere. And in- 
deed I’ve got something to say about that.” 
He had now seated himself at the break- 
fast-table, and was playing with his knife 
and fork. “I think, sir, you're hardly mak- 
ing the best you can out of the park.” 

“We won't mind talking about it, if you 
please,” said the squire. 

“Well; of course I won't, if you don’t 
like it; but upon my word you ought to look 
about you; you ought indeed.” 

“In what way do you mean ?” said Clara. 


By this time he had helped himself to two 
large slices of cold mutton, and was eating 
his breakfast and talking with an equal 
amount of energy for either occupation. 

“That’s out of the question,” said the 

uire. 

“T don’t see _ it should be out of the 
question. It would be better for you,— 
and better for me, too, if this place is ever 
to be mine.” On hearing this the squire 
winced, but said nothing. This terrible fel- 
low was so vehemently outspoken that the 
poor old man was absolutely unable to keep 
pace with him, —.even to the repeating of 
his wish that the matter should be talked of 
no further. “I'll tell you what I'll do, 
now,” continued Belton. “There’s alto- 
gether, outside the palings and in, about a 
hundred and fifty acres of it. I'll give you 
one pound two and sixpence an acre, and I 
| won’t cut an acre of grass inside the park; 
— no, nor much of it outside either ; — only 
just enough to give mea little fodder for the 
, cattle in winter.” 
| “And give up Plaistow Hall?” asked 
| Clara. 
| “Lord love you, no. I’ve a matter of 
/nine hundred acres on hand there, and most 
of it under the plough. I’ve counted it up, 
_and it would just cost me a thousand pounds 
to stock this place. I should come and look 
| at it twice a year or so, and I should see my 
money home again, if I didn’t get any prof 
it out of it.” 
| Mr. Amedroz was astonished. The man 
had only been in his house one night, and 
| was proposing to take all his troubles off his 
‘hands. He did not relish the proposition 
‘at all. He did not like to be accused of not 
| doing as well for himself as others could do 
‘for him. He did not wish to make any 
| change, — although he remembered at the 
/moment his anger with Farmer Stovey re- 
'specting the hay-carts. He did not desire 
that the heir should have any immediate 
‘interest in the place. But he was not 
strong enough to meet the proposition with 








| direct negative. “I couldn’t get rid of Sto- . 


vey in that way,” he said, plaintively. 





“If your father doesn’t like to keep the| “I’ve settled it all with Stovey already,” 
land in his own hands, he should let it to said Belton. “He'll be glad enough to walk 
some one who would put stock on it,— not off with a twenty-pound note, which I'll 
go on cutting it year after year, and putting give him. He can’t make money out of the 
nothing back, as this fellow will do. I’ve place. He hasn’t got means to stock it, and 
been talking to Stovey, and that’s just what then see the wages that hay-making runs 
he means.” |away with! He’d lose by it even at what 

“ Nobody nere has got money to put stock | he’s paying, and he knows it. There won't 
on the land,” said the squire, angrily. | be any difficulty about Stovey.” 


“Then you should look for somebody} By twelve o’clock on that day, Mr. Sto- 
somewhere else. That's all. I'll tell you | vey hail been brought into the house, and 
what now, Mr. Amedroz, I'll do it myself.” | had resigned the land. It had been let to 
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Mr. William Belton at an increased rental, 
—a rental increased by nearly forty pounds 
per annum, —and that gentleman had al- 
ready made many of his arrangements for 
entering upon his tenancy. The twenty 
pounds had already been paid to Stovey, 
and the transaction was cemplete. Mr. 
Amedroz sat in his chair bewildered, dis- 
mayed —and, as he himself -declared, — 
shocked, quite shocked, at the precipitancy 
of the young man. It might be for the best. 
He didn’t know. He didn’t feel at all sure. 
But such hurrying in such a matter was, un- 
der all the circumstances of the family, to 
say the least of it, very indelicate. He was 
angry with himself for having yielded, and 
angry with Clara for having allowed him to 
do so. “It doesn’t signify much,” he-said, at 
last. ‘ Of course he’ll have it all to himself 
before Jong.” 

“ But, papa, it really seems to be a much 
better arrangement for you. You'll get 
more money” 

‘Money is not everything, my dear.” 

“ But you’d sooner have Mr. Belton, our 
own cousin, about the place, than Mr. Sto- 
vey.” 
“T don’t know. We shall see. The 
thing is done now, and there is no use in 
complaining. I must say he hasn’t shown a 
great deal of delicacy.” 

On that afternoon Belton asked Clara to 
fo out with him, and walk round the place. 

e had been again about the grounds, and 
had made plans, and counted up capabili- 
ties, and calculated his profit and losses. 
“Tf you don’t dislike scrambling about,” 
said he, “I'll show you everything that I 
intend to do.” : 

“But I can’t have any changes made, 
Mr. Belton,” said Mr. Amedroz, with some 
affectation of dignity in his manner. “I 
won’t have the fences moved, or anything 
of that kind.” 

“Nothing shall be done, sir, that you 
don’t approve. I'll just manage it all as if 
I was acting as your own —— bailiff.” 
Son, he was going to say, but he remem- 
bered the fate of his cousin Charles just in 
time to prevent the use of the painful 
word, 

“T don’t want to have anything done,” 
said Mr. Amedroz. 

“Then nothing shall be done. We'll 
just mend a fence or two, to keep in the 
cattle, and leave other things as they are. 
But perhaps Clara will walk out with me 
all the same.” 

Clara was quite ready to walk out, and 
had already tied on her hat and taken her 
parasol. 








“Your father is a little nervous,” said 
he, as soon as they were beyond hearing of 
the house. 

“Can you wonder at it, when you re- 
member all that he has suffered ?” 

“T don’t wonder at it in the least; and 
I don’t wonder at his disliking me either.” 

“ T don’t think he dislikes you, Mr. Bel- 
ton.” 

“ Oh, but he does. Of course he does. 
I’m the heir to the place instead of you. 
It is natural that he should dislike me. 
But I'll live it down. You see if I don’t. 
Y’ll make him so fond of me, he'll always 
want to have me here. I don’t mind a 
little dislike to begin with.” 

“ You’re a wonderful man, Mr. Belton.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t call me Mr. Bel- 
ton. But of course you must do as you 
please about that. If I can make him call 
me Will, I — ou'll call me so too.” 

“ Oh, yes; then I will.” 

“Tt don’t much matter what a person is 
called; does it? Only one likes to be 
friendly with one’s friends. I suppose you 
don’t like my calling you Clara.” 

“ Now you’ve begun you had better go 
on.” 

“T mean to. I make it a rule never to 
go back in the world. Your father is half 
sorry that he has agreed about the place ; 
but I shan’t let him off now. And I'll tell 

you what. In spite of what he says, I’ll 
ave it as different as possible before this 
time next year. Why, there’s lots of tim- 
ber that ought to come out of the planta- 
tion; and there’s places where the roots 
want stubbing up horribly. These things 
always pay for themselves if they are pro 
erly done. Any good done in the world 
always pays.” Clara often remembered 
those words afterwards when she was 
thinking of her cousin’s character. Any 
good done in the world always pays! 

“ But you mustn’t offend my father, even 
though it should do good,” she said. 

“ J understand,” he answered. “I won’t 
tread on his toes. Where do you get your 
milk and butter ?” 

“ We buy them.” 

“From Stovey, I suppose.” 

“Yes ; from Mr. aren: It goes against 
the rent.” 

“ And it ought to go against the grain 
too, — living in the country and paying for 
milk! I'll tell you what I’ldo. T’ll give 
youacow. It shall be a little present from 
me to you.” He said nothing of the more 
important present which this would entail 
upon him in the matter of the grass for the 
cow; but she understood the nature of the 
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arrangement, and was anxious to prevent 
It. 

“ Oh, Mr. Belton, I think we’d better not 
attempt that,” she said. 

“ But we will attempt it. I’ve pledged 
myself to do nothing to oppose your father ; 
bat I’ve made no such promise as to you. 
We'll have a cow before I’m many days 
older. What a pretty place thisis! I do 
like these rocks so much, and it is.such a 
comfort to be off the flat.” 

“ It is pretty.” 

“Very pretty. You've no conception 
what an ugly place Plaistow is. The land 
isn’t actual fen now, but it was once. And 
it’s quite flat. And there is a great dike, 
twenty feet wide, oozing through it, — just 
oozing, you know; and lots of little dikes, 
at right angles with the big one. And the 
fields are all square. And there are no 
hedges, — and hardly a tree to be seen in 
the place.” 

“ What a picture ‘you have drawn! I 
should commit suicide if I lived there.” 

“Not if you had so much to do as I 
have.” 

“ And what is the house like ?” 

“The house is good enough, —an old- 
fashioned manor-house, with high brick 
chimneys, and brick gables, tiled all over, 
and large square windows set in stone. 
The house is good enough, only it stands 
in the middle of a farm-yard. I said there 
were no trees, but there is an avenue.” 

“ Come, that’s something.” 

“Tt was an old family seat, and they used 
to have avenues in those days; but it 
doesn’t lead up to the present hall door. 
it comes sideways up to the farm-yard; so 
that the whole thing must have been dif- 
ferent once, and there must have been a 
great courtyard. In Elizabeth’s time Plais- 
tow Manor was rather a swell place, and 
belonged to some Roman Catholics who 
came to grief, and then the Howards got 
it. There’s a whole history about it, only 
I don’t much care about those things.” 

“ And is it yours now?” 

“Tt’s between me and my uncle, and I 
pay him rent for his part. He’s a clergy- 
man, you know, and he has a living in Lin- 
colnshire, — not far off.” 

“ And do you live all alone in that big 
house ?” 

“There’s my sister. You’ve heard of 
Mary;—haven’t you?” 

Then Clara remembered that there was a 
Miss Belton, —a poor, sickly creature, with 
a twisted spine and a hump-back, as to 
whose welfare she ought to have made in- 
quiries. 





“ Oh, yes; of course,” said Clara. “I hope 
she’s better than she used to be, — when we 
heard of her.” 

“She'll never be better. But then she 
does not become much worse. I think she 
does grow a little weaker. She’s older 
than I am, you know, —two years older; 
but you would think she was quite an old 
woman to look at her.” Then, for the next 
half-hour, they talked about Mary Belton 
as they visited every corner of the place. 
Belton still had an eye to business as he 
went on talking, and Clara remarked how 
many sticks he moved as he went, how 
many stones he kicked on one side, and how 
invariably he noted any defect in the fen- 
ces. But still he talked of his sister, swear- 
ing that she was as good as gold, and at 
last wiping away the tears from his eyes as 
he described her maladies. “And yet I 
believe she is better off than any of us,” he 
said, ‘‘ because she is so good.” Clara be- 
gan to wish that she had called him Will 
rom the be inning, because she liked him 
so much. He was just the man to have for 
a cousin, —a true loving cousin, stalwart, 
self-confident, with a grain or two of tyran- 
ny in his composition as becomes a man in 
relation to his intimate female relatives; 
and one, moreover, with whom she could 
trust herself to be familiar without any dan- 
ger of love-making! She saw his character 
clearly, and told herself that she understood 
it perfectly. He was a jewel of a cousin, 
and she must begin to call him Will as 
speedily as possible. 

At last they came round in their walk to 
the gate leading into Colonel Askerton’s 
garden; and here in the garden, close to 
the gate, they found Mrs. Askerton. I fan- 
cy that she had been watching for them, or 
at any rate watching for Clara, so that she 
might know how her friend was carrying 
herself with her cousin. She came at once 
to the wicket, and there she was introduced 
by Clara to Mr. Belton. Mr. Belton as he 
made his bow muttered something awk- 
wardly, and seemed to lose his self-posses- 
sion for the moment. Mrs. Askerton was 
very gracious to him, and she knew well 
how to be both gracious and ungracious. 
She talked about the scenery, and the 
charms of the old place, and the dulness of 
the people around them, and the inexpedi- 
ency of looking for society in country 
places; till after awhile Mr. Belton was 
once more at his ease. 

“How is Colonel Askerton?” asked 
Clara. 

“ He’s in-doors. Will you come and see 
him? He’s reading a French novel, as usu- 
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al. It’s the only thing he ever does in 
summer. Do you ever read French novels, 
Mr. Belton?” , 

“Tread very little at all, and when I do 
I read English.” 

“ Ah, you’re a man who has a pursuit in 
life, no doubt.” 

“TI should rather think so, —that is, if 
you mean, by a pursuit, earning my bread, 
A man has not much time for French nov- 
els with a thousand acres of land on his 
hands; even if he knew how to read French, 
which I don’t.” 

“ But you’re not always at work on your 
farm ?” 

“It’s pretty constant, Mrs. Askerton. 
Then I shoot, and hunt.” 

“You're a sportsman ? ” 

“ All men living in the country are, — 
more or less.” 

“Colonel Askerton shoots a great deal. 
He has the shooting of Belton, you know. 
He'll be delighted, I’m sure, to see you, if 
you are here some time in September. But 
you, coming from Norfolk, would not care 
for partridge-shooting in Somersetshire.” 

“T don’t see why it shouldn’t be as good 
here as there.” 

“Colonel Askerton thinks he has got a 
fair head of game upon the place:” 

“TI dare say. Game is easily kept if peo- 
ple knew how to set about it.” 

“Colonel Askerton has a very good keep- 
er, and has gone to a great deal of expense 
since he has been here.” 

“‘T’m my own head-keeper,” said Belton; 
“and so I will be, — or rather should be, if I 
had this place.” 

Something in the lady’s tone had grated 
against his feelings and offended him; or 
perhaps he thought that she assumed too 
many of the airs of proprietorship because 
the shooting of the place had been let to 
her husband for thirty pounds a-year. 

“T hope you don’t mean to say you'll 
turn us out,” said Mrs. Askerton, laughing. 
_ “I have no power to'turn anybody out or 
in,” said he. “I’ve got nothing to do with 
it.” 

Clara, perceiving that matters were not 


‘going quite pleasantly between her old and 


new friend, thought it best to take her de- 
parture. Belton, as he went, lifted his hat 
from his head, and Clara could not keep 
herself from thinking that he was not only 
very handsome, but that he looked very 
much like a gentleman in spite of his occu- 
pation as a farmer. 

“ By-bye, Clara,” said Mrs. Askerton ; 
“come down and see me to-morrow, there’s 
adear. Don’t forget what a dull life I have 





of it.” Clara said that she would come. 
“‘ And I shall be so happy to see Mr. Belton 
if he will call before he leaves you.” At 
this Belton again raised his hat from his 
head, and muttered some word or two of 
civility. But this, his latter muttering, was 
different from the first, for he had altogether 
regained his presence of mind. 

“You didn’t seem to get on very well 
with my friend,” said Clara, laughing, as 
soon as they had turned away from the 
cottage. 

* Well, no; — that is to say, not particu- 
larly well or particularly badly. At first I 
took her for somebody else I knew slightly 
ever so. long ago, and I was thinking of 
that other person at the time.” 

“ And what was the other person’s name? ” 

“I can’t even remember that at the 
present moment.” 

“ Mrs. Askerton was a Miss Oliphant.” 

“That wasn’t the other lady’s name. 
But, independently of that, they can’t be 
the same. The other lady married a Mr. 
Berdmore.” 

“A Mr. Berdmore!” Clara as she re- 
peated the name felt convinced that she 
had heard it before, and that she had heard 
it in connection with Mrs. Askerton. She 
certainly had heard the name of Berdmore 
pronounced, or had seen it written, or had 
in some shape come across the name in Mrs. 
Askerton’s presence ; or at any rate some- 
where on the premises occupied by that 
lady. More than this she could not remem- 
ber; but the name, as she had now heard it 
from her cousin, became at once distinctly 
connected in her memory with her friends 
at the cottage. 

“Yes,” said Belton; “a Mr. Berdmore. 
I knew more of him than of her, though for 
the matter of that, I knew very little of 
him either. She was a fast-going girl, and 
his friends were very sorry. But I think 
they are both dead or divorced, or that they 
have come to grief in some way.” 

“ And is Mrs. Askerton like the fast-going 
lady ?” 

Tn a certain way. Not that remember 
what the fast-going lady was like; but 
there was something about this woman that 
put me in mind of the other. Vigo was 
her name; now I recollect it,—a Miss 
Vigo. It’s nine or ten years ago now, and I 
was little more than a boy.” 

“ Her name was Oliphant.” 

“T don’t suppose they have anything to 
do with each other. What riled me was the 
way she talked of the shooting. People do 
when they take a little shooting. They 
pay some trumpery thirty or forty pounds 
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a-year, and then they seem to think that it’s 
almost the same as though they owned the 
property themselves. I’ve known a man 
talk of his manor because he had the shoot- 
ing of a wood and a small farm round it. 
They are generally shopkeepers out of Lon- 
don, gin distillers, or brewers, or people 
like that.” 

“Why, Mr. Belton, I didn’t think you 
could be so furious !” 

“Can’t 1? When my back’s up, it is up! 
But it isn’t up yet.” 

“ And I hope it won’t be up while you 
remain in Somersetshire.” 

“T won't answer for that. There’s 
Stovey’s empty cart standing just where it 
stood yesterday ; and he promised he’d have 
it home before three to-day. My back will 
be up with him if he doesn’t mind himself.” 

It was nearly six o’clock when they got 
back to the house, and Clara was surprised 
to find that she had been out three hours 
with her cousin. Certainly it had been 
very pleasant. The usual companion of 
her walks, when she had a companion, was 
Mrs. Askerton; but Mrs. Askerton did not 
like real walking. She would creep about 
the grounds for an hour or so, and even 
such companionship as that was better to 
Clara than absolute solitude; but now she 
had been carried about the place, getting 
over stiles and through gates, and wander- 
ing through the copses, till she was tired 
and hungry, and excited and happy. “ Oh, 
pa i. she said,“ we have had such a 
wa. ” . 

“ I thought we were to have dined at five,” 
he replied, in a low wailing voice. 

“ No, Fae indeed, — indeed you said 
six.” ‘ That was for yesterday.” 

“You said we were to make it six while 
Mr. Belton was here.” 

“ Very well ; — if it must be, I suppose it 
must be.” 

“You don’t mean on my account,” said 
Will. “Tl undertake to eat my dinner, 
sir, at any hour that you'll undertake to 
give it me. If there’s a strong point about 
me at all, it is my appetite.” 

Clara, when she went to her father’s room 
that evening, told him what Mr. Belton had 
said about the shooting, knowing that her 
father’s feelings would agree with those 
which had been expressed by her cousin. 
Mr. Amedroz of course made this an occasion 
for further grumbling, suggesting that Bel- 
ton wanted to get the shooting for himself 
as he had got the farm. But, nevertheless, 
the effect which Clara had intended was 
produced, and before she left him he had 





absolutely proposed that the shooting and 
the land should go together. 

“T’m sure that Mr. Belton doesn’t mean 
that at all,” said Clara. 

“JT don’t care what he means,” said the 

uire. 

“ And it wouldn’t do to treat Colonel 
Askerton in that way,” said Clara. 

“ shall treat him just as I like,” said the 
squire. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SAFE AGAINST LOVE-MAKING. 


A DEAR cousin, and safe against love- 
making! This was Clara’s verdict respect- 
ing Will Belton, as she lay thinking of him 
in bed that night. Why that warranty 
against love-making should be a virtue in 
her eyes I cannot, perhaps, explain. But 
all young ladies are apt to talk to them- 
selves in such phrases about gentlemen with 
whom they are thrown into chance _inti- 
macy ;— as though love-making were in itself 
a thing injurious and antagonistic to happi- 
ness, instead of being, as it is, the very salt of 
life. Safe against love-making! And yet 
Mrs. Askerton, her friend, had spoken of 
the probability of such love-making as being 
the great advantage of his coming. And 
there could not be a second opinion as to 
the expediency of a match between her and 
her cousin in a worldly point of view. 
Clara, moreover, had already perceived that 
he was a man fit to guide a wife, very good- 
humoured, — and good-tempered also, anx- 
ious to give pleasure to others, a man of 
energy and forethought, who would be sure 
to do well in the world and hold his head al- 
ways high among his fellows; — as good a 
husband as a girl could have. Nevertheless, 
she congratulated herself in that she felt 
satisfied that he was safe against love-mak- 
ing! Might it be possible that that pressin 
of hands at Taunton had been so tender, an 
those last words spoken with Captain Ayl- 
mer so soft, that on his account she felt 
delighted to think that her cousin was war- 
ranted not to make love ? 

And what did Will Belton think about his 


cousin, insured as he was thus “ne to. 
I 


be against the dangers of love? He, also, 
lay awake for a while that night, thinking 
over this new friendship. Or rather he 
thought of it walking abuut his room, and 
looking out at the bright harvest moon; — 
for with him to be in bed was to be asleep. 
He sat himself down, and he walked about, 
and he leaned out of the window into the cool 
night air; and he made some comparisons in 
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his mind, and certain calculations; and he 
thought of his present home, and of his 
sister, and of his future prospects as they 
were concerned with the old place at which 
he was now staying; and he portrayed to 
himself, in his mind, Clara’s head and face 
and figure and feet ; — and he resolved that 
she should be his wife. He had never seen 
a girl who seemed to suit him so well. 
Though he had only been with her for a 
day, he swore to himself that he knew he 
could love her. Nay;—he swore to him- 
self that he did love her. Then, — when he 
had quite made up his mind, he tumbled in- 
to his bed and was asleep in five minutes. 

Miss Amedroz was a handsome young 
woman, tall, well-made, active, and full of 
health. She carried herself as though she 
thought her limbs were made for use, and 
not simply for ease upon a sofa. Her 
head and neck stood well upon her shoul- 
ders, and her waist showed none of those 
waspish proportions of which ladies used to 
be more proud than I believe them to be 
now, in their more advanced state of knowl- 
edge and taste. There was much about 
her in which she was like her cousin, as 
though the blood they had in common be- 
tween them had given to both the same 
a omg and the same comeliness. Her 
air was of a dark brown colour, as was his. 
Her eyes were somewhat darker than his, 
and perhaps not so full of constant move- 
ment; but they were equally bright, and 
possessed that quick power of expressing. 
tenderness which belonged to him. Her 
nose was more finely cut, as was also her 
chin, and the oval of her face; but she had 
the same large expressive mouth, and the 
same perfection of ivory-white teeth. As 
has been said before, Clara Amedroz, who 
was now nearly twenty-six years of age, was 
not a young-looking young woman. To the 
eyes of many meu that would have been her 
fault; but in the eyes of Belton it was no 
fault. He had not made himself fastidious 
as to women by much concert with them, 
and he was disposed to think that she who 
was to become his wife had better be some- 
thing more than a girl not long since taken 
out of the nursery. He was well todo in 
the world, and could send his wife out in her 
carriage, with all becoming bravery of ap- 
purtenances. And he would do so, too, 
when he should have a wife. But still he 
would look to his wife to be a useful partner 
to him. She should be a woman not above 
agricultural solicitude, or too proud to have 
a care for her cows. Clara, he was sure, 
had no false pride; and yet,—as he was 
sure also, she was at every point such alady 
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as would do honour to the carriage and the 
bravery when it should be forthcoming. 
And then such a marriage as this would put 
an end to all the trouble which he felt in 
reference to the entail on the estate. He 
knew that he was to be master of Belton, 
and of course had, in that knowledge, the 
satisfaction which men do feel from the con- 
sciousness of their future prosperity. And 
this with him was enhanced by a strong 
sympathy with old-fashioned prejudices as 
to family. He would be Belton of Belton ; 
and there had been Beltons of Belton in old 
days, for a longer time back than he was able 
tocount. But still the prospect had not been 
without its alloy, and he had felt real distress 
at the idea of turning his cousin out of her 
father’s house. Such a marriage as that he 
now contemplated would put all these things 
right. 

"When he got up in the morning he was 
quite as keen about it as he had been on the 
previous evening;—and as he thought 
about it the more, he became keener and 
still more keen. On the previous evening, 
as he was leaning out of the window en- 
deavouring to settle in his own mind what 
would be the proper conduct of the romance 
of the thing, he had considered that he had 
better not make his proposal quite at once. 
He was to remain eight days at Belton, and 
as eight days was not a long period of ac- 
quaintance he had reflected that it might 
be well for him to lay what foundation for 
love it might be in his power to construct 
during his present sojourn, and then re- 
turn and complete the work before Christmas. 
But as he was shaving himself, the habitual 
impatience of his nature predominated, and 
he became disposed to think that delay 
would be useless, and might perhaps be 
dangerous. It might be possible that Clara 
would be unable to give him a decisive answer 
so quickly asto enable him to return home an 
accepted lover ; but if such doubt were left, 
such doubt would give him an excuse for a 
speedy return to Belton. He did not omit to 
tell himself that very probably he might not 
succeed at all. He was a man not at all apt 
to feel assurance that he’ could carry all be- 
fore him in love. But in this matter, as in 
all others which required from him any per- 
sonal effort, he prepared” himself to do his 
best, leaving the consequences to follow as 
they might. When he threw his seed corn 
into the earth with all such due appliances 
of agricultural ‘skill and industry as his 
capital and experience enabled him to use, 
he did his part towards the production of 
next year’s crop; and after that he must 
leave it to a higher Power to give to him, or . 
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to withhold from him, the reward of his 
labour. He had found that, as a rule, the 
reward had been given when the labour had 
been honest; and he was now prepared to 
follow the same plan, with the same hopes, 
in this matter of bis love-making. 

After much consideration, — very much 
consideration, a consideration which took 
him the whole time that he was brushing his 
hair and washing his teeth,— he resolved 
that he would, in the first instance, speak 
to.Mr. Amedroz. Not that he intended | 
that the father should win the daughter for | 
him. He had an idea that he would like to | 
do that work for himself. But he thought | 
that the old squire would be better pleased | 
if his consent were asked in the rst in- | 
stance. The present day was Sunday, and | 
he would not speak on the subject till Mon- | 
day. This day he would devote to the | 
work of securing his future father-in-law’s | 
good opinion ; to that, — and to his prayers. 

And he had gained very much upon Mr. 
Amedroz before the evening of the day was | 
over. He was a man before whom difficul- | 
ties seemed to yield, and who had his own | 
way simply because he had become accus- | 
tomed to ask for it,—to ask for it and to| 
work for it. He had so soltened the squire’s | 
tone of thought towards him, that the future | 
stocking of the land was spoken of between | 








“ A flatterer! I?” 

“Yes, you. You have flattered papa out 
of all his animosity already. Ishall be jeal- 
ous soon; for he’ll think more of you than 
of me.” 

“] hope he’ll come to think of us as be- 
ing nearly equally near to him,” said Bel- 
ton, with a tone that was half serious and 
half tender. Nowthat he had made up his 
mind, he could not keep his hand from the 
work before him an instant. But Clara had 
also made up her mind, and would not be 
made to think that her cousin could mean 
anything that was more than cousinly. 

“Upon my word,” she said, laughing, 
“that is verycool on your part.” 

“T came here determined to be friends 
with him at any rate.” 

“ And you did so without any thought of 
me. But ae said you would be my broth- 
er, and I shall not forget your promise. In- 
deed, indeed, I cannot tell you how glad | 
am that you have come,— both for papa’s 
sake and my own. You have done him so 
much good that I only dread to think that 
you are going so soon.” 

“T'll be back before long. I think noth- 
ing of running across here from Norfolk. 
You'll see enough of me before next sum- 
mer.” : 

Soon after breakfast on the next morning 





them with something like energy on both he got Mr. Amedroz out into the grounds, 
sides; and Mr. Amedroz had given his con- on the plea of showing him the proposed 
sent, without any difficulty, to the building | site for the cattle shed; but not a word was 
of a shed for winter stall-feeding. Clarasat | said about the shed on that occasion. He 
by listening, and perceived that Will Bel-| went to work at his other task at once, and 
ton would soon be allowed to do just what when that was well on hand the squire was 
he pleased with the place. Her father talk- | quite unfitted for the consideration of any 
ed as she had not heard him talk since her | less important matter, however able to dis- 





poor brother’s death, and was quite anima- | 
ted on the subject of woodcraft. “We | 
don’t know much about timber down where , 
Iam,” said Will, “just because we’ve got | 
no trees.” | 

“Vil show you your way,” said the old | 
man. “I’ve managed the timber on the es- 
tate myself for the last forty years.” Will 
Belton of course did not say a word as to 
the gross mismanagement which had been 
apparent even to him. What a cousin he 
was! Clara thought,—what a paragon 
among cousins ! d then he wasso mani- 
festly safe against love-making! So safe, 
that he only cared to talk about timber, and | 
oxen, and fences, and winter-forage! But 
it was all just as it ought to be; and if her 
father did not call him Will before long, she | 
herself would set the way by doing so first. 
A very paragon among cousins! 

.t* What a flatterer you are,” she said to 
him that night. 


cuss it Belton might have been himself. 
“Tve got something particular that I 
want to say to you, sir,” Belton began. 
Now Mr. Amedroz was of opinion that 
his cousin had been” saying something very 
particular ever since his arrival, and was 
rather frightened at this immediate prospect 
fo a new subject. 
“ There’s nothing wrong; is there ?” 
“No, nothing wrong ;—at least, I hope 


it’s not wrong. Would not it be a good 


plan, sir, if I were to marry my cousin 
lara?” 

What a terrible young man! Mr. Am- 
edroz felt that his breath was so com- 
pletely taken away from him that he was 
quite unable to speak a word of answer at 
the moment. Indeed, he was unable to 
move, and stood still, where he had been 


| fixed by the cruel suddenness of the proposi- 


tion made to him. 
“Of course I know nothing of what she 
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may think about it,” continued Belton. “I 
thought it best to come to you before I spoke 
a word to her. And I know that in many 
ways she is above me. She is better educa- 
ted, and reads more, and all that sort of 
thing. And it may be that she’d rather 
marry a London man than a fellow who 
passes all his time in the country. But she 
couldn’t get one who would love her better 
or treat her more kindly. And then as to 
the property ; you must own it would be a 
good arrangement. You’d like to know it 
would go to your own child and your own 
grandchild ;— wouldn’t you, sir? And I’m 
not badly off, without looking to this place 
at all, and could give her everything she 
wants: But then I don’t know that she’d 
care to marry a farmer.” These last words 
he said in a melancholy tone, as though 
aware that he was confessing his own dis- 
grace. 

The squire had listened to it all, and had 
not as yet said a word. And now, when 
Belton ceased, he did not know what word 
to speak. He was a man whose thoughts 
ubout women were chivalrous, and perhaps 
a little old-fashioned. Of course, when a 
man contemplates marriage, he could do 
nothing better, nothing more honourable, 
than consult the lady’s father in the first 
instance. But he felt that even a father 
should be addressed on such a subject with 
great delicacy. There should be ambages 
im such a matter. The man who resolved 
to commit himself to such a task should come 
forward with apparent difficulty, — with 
great diffidence, and even with actual 
difficulty. He should keep himself almost 
hidden, as behind a mask, and should tell 
of his own ambition with doubtful, quivering 
voice. And the ambages should take time. 
He should approach the citadel to be taken 
with covered ways,—working his way 
slowly and painfully. But this young man, 
before he had been in the house three days, 
said all that he had to say without the 
slightest quaver in his voice, and evidently 
expected to get an answer about the 
squire’s daughter as quickly as he had got 
it about the squire’s land. 

“You have surprised me very much,” 
said the old man at last, drawing his breath. 

“Vm quite in earnest about it. Clara 
seems to me to be the very girl to make a 
good wife to such aone asl am. She’s got 
everything that a woman ought to have ; — 
by George she has!” 

“ She is a good girl, Mr. Belton.” 

“ She is as good as gold, every inch of her.” 

‘ But you have not known her very long, 
Mr. Belton.” 








“Quite long enough for my purposes. 
You see I anor all about her bednehand. — 
who she is, and where she comes from. 
There’s a great deal in that, you know.” 

Mr. Amedroz shuddered at the expres 
sions used. It was grievous to him to hear 
his daughter spoken of as one respecting 
whom some one knew who she was and 
whence shecame. Such knowledge respect- 
ing the daughter of such a family was, as a 
matter of course, common to all polite 
persons. “ Yes,” said Mr. Amedroz, stiffly ; 
‘you know as much as that about her, 
certainly.” 

* And she knows as much about me. Now 
the question is, whether you have any objec- 
tion to make ?” : 

“ Really, Mr. Belton, you have taken me 
so much by surprise that I do not feel my- 
self competent to answer you at once.” 

“Shall we say in an hour’s time, sir? ” 
An hour’s time! Mr. Amedroz, if he could 
have been left to his own guidance, would 
have thought a month very little for such 
a work. 

“I suppose you would wish me to see 
Clara first,” said Mr. Amedroz. 

“Qh‘ dear, no. I would much rather 
ask her myself ;— if only I could get your 
consent to my doing so.” 

“And you have said nothing to her?” 

“Not a word.” 

“T am glad of that. You would have 
behaved badly,I think, had you done so 
while staying under my roof.” 

“T thought it best, at any rate, to come 
to you first. But as I must be back at 
Plaistow on this day week, I haven’t much 
time to lose. So if you could think about it 
this afternoon, you know ”—— Mr. Am- 
edroz, much bewildered, promised that he 
would do his best, and eventually did bring 
himself to give an answer on the next morn- 
ing: “Ihave been thinking about this all 
night,” said Mr. Amedroz. 

“ I’m sure I’m very much obliged to you,” 
said Belton, feeling rather ashamed of his 
own remissness as he remembered how 
soundly he had himself slept. 

“If you are quite sure of yourself” —— 

“Do you mean sure of loving her? Iam 
as sure of that as anything. ” 

“But men: are so apt to change their 
fancies.” 

“I don’t know much about my fancies ; 
but I don’t often change my purpose when 
I’m in earnest. In such a matter as this I 
couldn’t change. I'll say as much as that 
for myself, though it may seem bold.” 

“ Of course, in regard to money such a 
marriage would be advantageous to my 
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child. I don’t know whether you know it, 
but I shall have nothing to give her,— 
literally nothing.” 

“ All the better, sir, as far as I am 
concerned. I’m not one who wants to 
be saved from working by a wife’s for- 
tune.” 

“But most men like to get something 
when they marry.” 

“IT want to get nothing ;— nothing, that 
is, in the way of money. If Clara becomes 
my wife, I'll never ask you for one shil- 
ling.” 

“I hope her aunt will do something for 
her.” This the old man said in a wailing 
voice, as though the expression of such a 
hope was grievous to him. 

“If she becomes my wife, Mrs. Winter- 
field will be quite at liberty to leave her 
money elsewhere.” There were old causes 
of dislike between Mr. Belton and Mrs. 
Winterfield, and even now Mrs. Winterfield 
was almost offended because Mr. Belton 
was staying at Belton Castle. 


“ And I have your leave to speak to Clara 
myself?” 

“Well, Mr. Belton; yes; I think so. I 
do not see why you should not speak to her. 
But I fear you are a little too precipitate. 
Clara has known you so very short a time, 
that you can handily have a right to hope 
that she should learn to regard you at once 
as you would have her do.” As he heard 
this, Belton’s face became long and melan- 
choly. He had taught himself to think that 
he could dispense with that delay till Christ- 
mas which * had at first proposed to him- 
self, and that he might wolk into the arena 
at once, and perhaps win the battle in the 
first round. “Three days is such a very 
short time,” said the squire. . 

“ It is short certainly,” said Belton. 

The father’s leave was however given, 
and armed with that, Belton was resolved 
that he would take, at any rate, some 
preliminary steps in love-making before he 
returned to Plaistow. What would be the 
nature of the preliminary steps taken by 





“But all that is quite uncertain, ” con- 
tinued Mr. Amedroz. 


such a one as chim, the reader by this 
time will probably be able to surmise. 





A Jewisn Repty To Dr. CoLenso’s Crit- 
I1CISM ON THE Pentateucn. — London: 
Triibner & Co., Paternoster-row. 


To the Jewish Association for the Diffusion 
of Religious Knowledge we are indebted for this 
reply to Bishop Colenso’s criticism. It was ori- 
ginally intended to give a general reply to the 
whole of Dr. Colenso’s work ; but the ‘ater vol- 
umes not being of so popular a character, it was 
deemed expedient to issue the reply to the first 

art only. Should this reply be successful, it is 
highly probable the publication of a rejoinder 
to the later volumes will speedily follow. To 
the Jew, the criticisms of Dr. Colenso present 
few features of novelty. His difficulties, and 
those of the German critics whom he follows, 
were perceived by the authors of the “ Talmud” 
and ‘“‘ Medrashim,” and by the later Jewish com- 
mentators; by Maimonides, Nachmanides, Ibn 
- Ezra, Abarbanel, Isaac Arama, and others ; who, 
we are told, ‘“ were true biblical critics,” not crit- 


they were acquainted with the ancient manners 
aud local circumstances with which a large por- 
tion of the Bible history is connected.’ The 
view of the writer as to the work he has to do is 
a correct one, and worthily does he set about it. 
He sifts Dr. Colenso’s evidences, examines the 
analogies on which his attack is based, and in- 
quires whether he correctly interprets the words 
and represents the spirit of the sacred volume. 
Without entering upon the questions involved 
in the controversy, we cannot fail to notice the 
calm, dignified manner in which the arguments 
are here presented. The absence of all theolo- 
gical rancour is also pleasiag; while the princi- 
| ples upon which the author proceeds are thus 
given :—“ We put our arguments forward in all 
humility, conscious of the imperfections of hu- 
man knowledge, mindful that the future must 
have a store of information greater than the pres- 
ent ; but yet confident that the Bible will never 
| be affected by time, that its teachings will ever 
|be young, that its authority will be daily more 








icising with an imperfect knowledge. The ,and more acknowledged, and that the increasing 


«Reply ” is evidently written by an able man, 


to whom we may apply his own words, when 


| wisdom of the world will but signify an approx- 
| imation to the Divine truths of that law which 


speaking of the old Jewish commentators : — | we devoutly believe to be the Word of the One 
4 They were,” he says, “ complete masters of the | True God.” 
language in which the Bible was written, and | 
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From the Saturday Review. 
NEGRO PROVERBS.* 


THE title of this book does an uninten- 

tional injustice to the negro race, since the 
term “ Proverbial Philosophy” irresistibly 
suggests the well-known utterances of the 
Laureate of twaddle. Even barbarism, 
however, has its bright side, and the pro- 
duction of a black Tupper is happily re- 
served for some yet undeveloped stage of 
African civilization. Up to this time, the 
negroes have preferred to take Solomon as 
their model, and though the analogy be- 
tween Wit and Wisdom from West Africa 
and the Book of Proverbs is neither very 
close nor very sustained, it is better to have 
even a faint resemblance of a good model 
than the most lifelike reproduction of a 
bad one. The. 2,268 proverbs, or prover- 
bial expressions, which made up Captain 
Burton’s volume, were not originally col- 
lected by himself; he has simply brought 
them together from various grammars of 
the negro languages published by English 
missionaries, over which they have hitherto 
been scattered. At first sight this seems a 
singular occupation for Captain Burton to 
be engaged in. Saul among the Prophets 
was but a feeble type of incongruity when 
compared with Captain Burton availing 
himself of missionary fellow-labourers in the 
exposition of African character. When we 
begin to read, however, the mystery is ex- 
plained. It is Captain Burton’s Moslem 
roclivities which have induced him to 
orm a temporary Christian alliance. He 
regards his book, and to a considerable 
extent regards it truly, as a proof of the 
elevating influence of Mahomimedanism 
over the tribes which it has made its own. 
The proverbs are taken partly from the 
languages of the Negroid or Moslemized 
races of Senegal and Bornu, and partly 
from those of the pure negroes of the Gold 
Coast and the Bight of Benin; and the 
contrast between the habits of thought 
which have resulted from Mahommedan 
training, and those which have grown up 
under influences wholly or principally Pa- 
gan, is very much to the advantage of the 
former. 

In the Wolof and Kanuri proverbs the 
impulsive and versatile features of the 
negro temperament are largely coloured 
by the more restrained and philosophical 
temper which has been engendered by an 


* Wit and Wisdom from West Africa; or a Book 
._ ee Philosohpy, Idioms, Enigmas, and 

conisms. Compiled by Richard ¥. Burton. Lon- 
don: Tinsley Brothers. 1865 





acquaintance with the Koran. Such sen- 
tences, for example, as “ He who can do 
nothing, does nothing;” “The days being 
finished, there is no medicine ;” “ At the 
bottom of patience there is heaven,” and 
several others of a similar kind, read ex- 
actly like the sententious fatalism of an 
Arabian sage. ‘The estimate of women 
again is thoroughly Mahommedan. “If a 
woman speaks two words, take one and 
leave the other;” “If thou givest th 
heart to a woman, she will kill thee ;” “If 
aman tell his secrets to his wife, she will 
bring him into the way of Satan” — in all 
of which the moralist is evidently uncer- 
tain whether the sex is to be despised or 
feared the most. In such a proverb as, “ ‘I 
have forgotten thy name,’ is better than ‘I 
know thee not,’” there is a touch of diplo- 
matic courtesy which hardly belongs to the 
negro in his untutored state; and there 
can be no difficulty in tracing the theologi- 
cal origin of such a theory of almsgiving 
as is ingolved in “ He who tells you to give 
away your property, deserves your thanks.” 
So alsosthe high estimate of friendship im- 
plied +4 “Hold a true friend with both 
thy hands” contrasts notably with the cyni- 
cism of the pure negro proverbs, “ One 
does not’ love the same man always,” and 
“Tf ancther suffers, a piece of wood suf- 
fers.” And even the sentiment of “ One 
does not love another if one does not accept 
anything from him,” hardly seems, taken 
by itself, to justify Captain Burton’s con- 
temptuous comment —“ Amongst all Afri- 
cans, Moslems as well as Pagans, friendship 
seems to consist simply of giving and tak- 
ing presents.” We should rather be dis- 
osed to say that the author of the proverb 
had discovered the truth that to receive 
services gladly is a greater proof of affec- 
tion than to confer them, and had thereby 
risen considerably above the ordinary sav- 
age view of the question. And as an in- 
stance of a contrary feeling, it would be 
difficult even for a European young lady 
to devise a more eutting speech to an im- 
portunate but unwelcome lover than, “If 
thou dost not know hate, dost thou know 
indifference ? ” 

When we turn from the proverbs of the 
Moslemized tribes to those of the Pagan 
races of the Gold Coast, we find that these 

uire a far larger amount of explanation 
eles they can be made intelligible to 
European readers. The conciseness and 
power of generalization which distinguished 
the former has in a great measure disap- 
peared, and is replaced by an excess of 
figurativeness and a remoteness of analogy 
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which often render the sense exceedingly 
obscure. For example, “ When the fish 
absorbs the soup, he does it for his master,” 
seems at first sight simply unintelligible. 
Its meaning however is, that money spent 
in improving property —the part of the 
soup which is absorbed by the fish that is 
boiled in it—is not wasted. “If a boy 
does nine mischiefs he shall suffer for it 
five” sounds like a purely arbitrary ratio 
between crime and punishment, until Cap- 
tain Burton adds, “ And the father shall 
suffer the rest,” and thus reduces the sen- 
timent to a truism on parental responsi- 
bility. ‘“ When the bush is on fire, the 
pigeon removes from the grass field; when 
the flame is extinguished, every one re- 
turns to his home,” has an air of mystery 
about it, but all that is implied seems to be, 
that every quarrel comes to an end. Oth- 
ers, again, are not so much proverbs as 
fables. Thus, to show the recklessness and 
ingratitude of youth, the Yoruba “ pro- 
verb” is, “ A chicken having been pre- 
served from death (by being shut up) com- 
plained that it was not permitted to feed 
openly on the dunghill;” and the value 
of enterprise is very happily illustrated by 
the following : — 


A certain man had a most beautiful daugh- 
ter, who was beset by many suitors. But as 
soon as they were told that the sole condition 
on which they could obtain her was to bale out 
a brook with a nutshell, they always walked 
away in disappointment. owever, at last 
one took heart of grace, and began the task. 
He obtained the beauty; for the father said, 
“He who undertakes what he says will do it.” 


In opposition to this may be ome il When 
a slave becomes free he drinks rain-water,” 
the explanation being that spring water 
would have to be fetched from a distance, 
and he does not choose to take the trouble 
of doing so. It is needless to say that Cap- 
tain Burton takes occasion from this to 
point his favourite moral of the unfitness 
ot the negro for freedom. 

Throughout the collectior we constantly 
meet with more or less exact parallels to 
common sayings in our own language. “If 
it rained cats and dogs” is represented by 
“ Tf live coals fell in the bad weather.” “If 
the cap fits” becomes “‘There goes a 
witch! There goes a witch!’ If you are 
not a witch you will not turn round ”— 
which seems, however, to make hardly suf- 
ficient allowance for motives of curiosity, 
or to imply an unusual superiority to them 
on the part of the negro. “ Love me, love 
my dog,” is reversed — “ When a person 


hates you he will beat your animals.” The 
superiority of one “bird in the hand” to 
“two in the bush” is unknown, but the 
same idea is expressed by “ The palm of 
the hand never deceives one.” The obser- 
vation of business life which made Solomon 
write “It is nought, it is nought, saith the 
buyer, but when he goeth away he boast- 
eth,” has led the African to say of the sell- 
er, “ The trader never confesses that he 
has sold all his goods; he will only say, 
‘Trade is a little better”” “I almost 
killed the bird ; but no one can eat ‘ almost’ 
in a stew,” is exactly our “A miss is as 
good as a mile;” and “If you cannot 
dance, you will say, ‘The drum is not 
agreeable,’” is the negro equivalent for 
\* The grapes are sour.” So, again, “ Beg- 
| gars cannot be choosers,” and * You must 
/not look a gift horse in the mouth,” both 
| find a parallel in “ He who says ‘ Scratch 
me,’ shell not be scratched where he wish- 
es.” The proverbial injunction not to 
“add insult to injury” has its representa- 
tive in “ The pepper bush by the roadside 
says, ‘If you vil break me, break, but do 
not abuse me;’” and so does “ As well be 
out of the world as out of the fashion,” in 
“ When your comrades take snuff, and you 
do not, it looks as if your nails were spoiled.” 
| The connection between “ The longest way 
round the shortest way home,” and “ If you 
beat a goat you will find its master’s house,” 
is less apparent ; but the latter is explained 
by the tact that goats, when they are fright- 
ened, run homewards, so that the meaning 
in both cases is that the least obvious 
means are sometimes the surest. Even 
where the resemblance to our own proverbs 
is less striking, many of these negro gen- 
eralizations from experience are exceeding- 
ly acute. “When the mouse laughs at 
the cat, there is a hole,” and “Though a 
mouse were as large as a bullock, it would 
be the slave of the cat,” seem to sum -up 
the whole philosophy of the relation be 
tween the weak and the strong. A Bel- 
gravian. mother trying to pooh-pooh a re- 
port of a daughter’s “ entanglement” with 
some ineligible lover could scarcely be 
more neatly answered than by “It is noth- 
ing! But that is something.” If Uriah 
Heep had been born in negro-land he 
might have quoted “ To prostrate one’s self, 
and keep the elbows close, does something 
for one,” in support of his own theory of 
“umbleness.” Altogether the reader may 
find a good deal of pleasant and amusing 
matter in Cartain Burton’s volume. We 
regret, however, to say that its contents 
show very plainly that the missionaries who 
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NABLUS AND THE MODERN 


are responsible for the translations, how- 
ever well acquainted they may be with the 
language of Africa, know very little of 
their own tongue. More awkward English 
than that into which almost all the prov- 
erbs are rendered it would be impossible 
to discover, and almost impossible to con- 
ceive. We are compelled to add that, in 
his notes to this volume, Captain Burton 
has in this respect copied the missionaries. 


From the Spectator. 
NABLUS AND THE MODERN SAMARITANS.* 


Mr. Mitts is a member of the Syro- 
Feyptian Society and Secretary to the 
Anglo-Biblical Institute. He is well known 
as an Oriental antiquarian, and anything 
which he has to say in connection with 
Eastern lore is sure to be worth listening to. 
What is perhaps equally important, he is 
personally familiar with the localities and 
the people which he describes in the volume 
before us, and his book therefore promises 
no ordinary interest. Mr. Mills opens his 
preface with Dean Stanley’s remark that | 
the Samaritans are “ the oldes@and smallest | 





sect in the world,” and himself pronounces | 
them “ perhaps the most interesting.” That | 
they are the oldest there can be little doubt, | 
since they themselves profess to trace their 
history back to the days when their ances- 
tors dwelt in Ephraim as an acknowledged 
part of the chosen people; and even their 
bitter enemies, the Jews, allow that they | 
have occupied their present abode since the | 
time of Nehemiah. Still less doubt can| 
there be that they are the smallest sect. 
When Mr. Mills visited them in 1855 they 
numbered but a hundred and fifty, and five 


> 


ov 
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The modern term is a corruption of Ne- 
apolis, the name given to the city after it 
was rebuilt by Vespasian. The population 
is at present about 10,000, consisting of 
Mohammedans, Christians, Jews, and Sa- 
maritans. Among these last Mr. Mills has 
spent much time, and he has collected from 
their priest, Amram, as well as from personal 
investigation, many details respecting their 
history and customs which have not till now 
been published in Europe. We will not 
dwell at greater length on the first section 
of the book, but will content ourselves with 
citing a passage which is full of interest, as 
bearing on a question which has given rise 
to much dispute. It is an account of an 
experiment made by Mr. Mills for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether the narrative 
which has descended to us of the reading of 
the blessings and the cursings on Mounts 
Ebal and Gerizim is consistent with the 
physical capacities of the spot. He says :— 


SAMARITANS. 


‘We had pitched our tent in the valley near 
the foot of Gerizim, on the line between the 
two mountains, where I have supposed the Ark 
to have formerly stood. I clambered up Geri- 
zim, and Mr. Williams up Ebal, Mr. Edwards 
remaining with the men at the tent. Having 


| reached the lower spur, I found myself standing 


as it were upon a lofty pulpit, and my friend 
found himself similarly situated on Ebal. 
Having rested awhile I opened my Bible, and 
read the command concerning the blessings in 
Hebrew, and every word was heard most dis- 
tinetly by Mr. Edwards in the valley, as well as 
by Mr. Williams on Ebal. Mr. Williams then 
read the cursings in Welsh, and we all heard 
every word ani syllable. Before we descended, 
Mr. Edwards requested us to sing, and gave out, 
‘Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,’ &e. 
I commenced it upon the tune ‘ Savoy,’ or the 
‘Old Hundredth ;’ but as I was standing on a 
very elevated pulpit, I pitched the tune in a key 





years later he found that their population 
had increased by one person. The most 
interesting of sects, too, Mr. Mills has cer- 
tainly gone far to prove them. 

The book is divided into two 


portions. The first part is a geographical | 


account of Nablus and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, the second is an account of the 
modern Samaritans. Nablus, at present 
under the Government of the Porte, stands 
at the foot of Mount Gerizim, and is the 
only town in the world in which the Samari- 
tan race is extant. It is identified by most 
scholars, including Mr. Mills, with the 
Shechem of the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
‘Sychem or Sychar of the New Testament. 


* Nablus and the Modern Samaritans. By Rev. 
John Mills, F. R. G. S., M. R. A. 8., &. London: 
John Murray. 


too high forthem to join me. Iwas determined, 
| however, to sing it through; andif I ever sang 
| well and with spirit, I did so then on Gerizim, 
and was heard most distinctly by all. ‘And it 


distinct | 88 our impression at the time, and still is, that 


if the whole area before and around us had 
been filled with the hundreds of thousands of 
Israel, every soul amongst them would have 
heard every note and word with perfect clear- 
ness. 


But the pith of the book and its principal 
value to scholars lies in the second half, the 
account of the modern Samaritans. This 
people do not of course acknowledge the 
mixed origin ascribed to them-by the Jews. 
On the contrary, they maintain that they 
are the only true representatives of Israel, 
having dwelt in their present neighbourhood 
ever since the country was first wrested 
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from the heathen, that their priest (for they 
only allow one man to hold the sacred office at 
a time) can trave his genealogy up to Aaron, 
and that the Jews have been accursed from 
the days of Eli downwards, and have forged 
all the documents which appear to favour 
their claims to be the chosen people of 
Jehovah. Thus this small brotherhood live 
on in perfect faith that the day of their 
triumph is approaching, that their religion 
will ultimately prevail, that they alone are 
beloved of Elohim, or, as they pronounce 
the sacred word, Elwem, and that a Messiah 
will one day be raised up among them who 
will restore the Law to its ancient glory 
and re-establish the violated sanctity of 
Mount Gerizim. Their sole sacred writings 
being the Torah (Law) or Pentateuch, 
they gather from it all their doctrines con- 
cerning the Messiah, or, as they call him, the 
Taebah, a future life, the necessary obser- 
vances at feasts and other celebrations, and 
all kindred subjects. The Messiah is to be | 
a peace-maker, and not, as with the Jews, | 
a great conqueror. He will be a man, and 
inferior to Moses, who was the greatest of 
all the servants of God. He will discover 
the ancient Tabernacle, and after establish- 
ing its service once more, he, like all man- 
kind, must die, and will be buried by the 
side of his father Joseph. 

The most remarkable point in the mental 
history of the Samaritans is their deadly 
hatred of the Jews,—a hatred which has 
been fostered by their bare from the time 
of the ancient rivalry of Judah and Ephraim. 
Closely resembling the Jews in many of'| 
their doctrines and religious observances, 
they yet differ from them in several essen- 
tial matters. Regarding Solomon as the 
most wicked of monarchs, they consider the 
building of the Temple at Susiion the 
blackest of all his deeds. Mount Gerizim 
alone is hallowed for the worship of Jeho- 
vah, and on this they insist with the same 
pride that prompted of old the words of the 
woman of Samaria, “ Our fathers worshipped 
in this mountain.” In support of this view 
they are able to appeal to the authority of 
their Pentateuch, and they accuse the Jews 
of tampering with the sacred text in order 
to excuse their own temple-worship at 
Jerusalem. The Samaritan feasts are for 
the most part identical in origin with the 
Jewish, but in the course of ages some of 
them have acquired a modified significance 
and a slightly altered form of ceremony. 
Mr. Mills was so fortunate as to witness the 
celebration of most of the more important 
ones. We cannot do better than give part 
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of his account of the Passover in his own 
words : — 


“.,.. At sunset the service was re-com- 
menced. All the male population, with the 
lads, assembled around the oven. A large 
copper dish, filled with unleavened cakes and 


bitter herbs rolled up together, was held by - 


Phineas Ben Isaac, nephew of the priest ; when 
presently, all being assembled, he distributed 
them among the congregation. The hurdle 
{which had been placed over the mouth of the 
oven] was then removed, and the lambs drawn 
up one hy one; but, unfortunately, one fell off 
the spit, and was taken up with difficulty. 
Their appearance was anything but inviting, 
they being burnt as black as ebony. Carpets 
were spread ready to receive them ; they were 
then removed to the platform where the service 
was read. Being strewn over with bitter herbs, 
the congregation stood in two files, the lambs 
being in a line between them. Most of the 
adults had now a kind of rope around the 
waist, and staves in their hands, and all had 
their shoes on. ‘Thus shall ye eat it; with 
your loins girded, your shoes on your feet, and 

our staff in your hand’ (Exodus xii. 11). 

he service was now performed by Amram, 
which continued for about fifieen minutes; and 
when he had repeated the blessing, the congre- 
gation at once stooped, and, as if in haste and 
hunger, tore away the blackened masses piece- 
meal with their fingers, carrying portions to the 
women and the little ones in the tents. In less 
than ten minutes the whole, with the exception 


of a few fragments, had disappeared.” 


Of course the Samaritans confine them- 
selves as much as possible to their own 
society. Indeed they are so despised by 
their more noeltbes @ neighbours that it 
would be difficult for them to do otherwise. 
In spite, however, of their constant inter- 
marriages they are a noble and manly race. 
Mr. Mills considers them in this respect far 
superior to all others around them, and tells 
us that, as a community, there is none in 
Palestine to compare with them. Their 
features are well formed and their bearing 
is lofty. Morally Mr. Mills evidently ranks 
them far aWove all surrounding tribes, 
though their intellectual attainments are by 
no means high. Amram the priest, Yacu 
the minister or assistant-priest, and a very 
few others, were acquainted with Hebrew 
and well versed in the Law. But of Euro- 
pean letters all alike were profoundly igno- 
tant. Nevertheless the sacred services, 
which are conducted in Hebrew, an un- 
known tongue to the vast majority, were 
eagerly attended by all the male population. 

We strongly recommend this bock to all 
who are interested in a small and isolated 




















THE LIFE AND WORKS OF BLUMENBACH. 


race, which has had from the earliest ages 
to contend with persecution and contempt 
from all its neighbours, and yet has come 
out from the fiery furnace far purer and far 
more faithful to its original principles than 
the average of Eastern peoples. Mr. Mills 
is perhaps occasionally carried a little too 
* far by his evident affection for the tribe 
among whom he has spent so long a time, 
and from whom he has received so much 
genuine courtesy and kindness; but it is 
easy to forgive a little exaggeration when it 
springs from deep interest in the subject 
under treatment, and a desire to impart 
really useful information. The book does 
not pretend to exhibit very great critical 
research, and the scholar who expects to 
find an elaborate examination of disputed 
questions will be, disappointed, but to the 
general reader it Will prove both instructive 
and entertaining. 


From the London Review. 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF BLUMENBACH.* 


Tue name of Blumenbach must always 
be held in veneration by students of An- 
thropology, as that of the naturalist who first 
established their science on a_ philosophic 
basis, and gave form and precision to what 
before his advent consisted only of a mass 
of ideas more or less vague and indefinite. 
He was the first who comprehended the im- 
portance and significance of the form of the 
cranium and its proportion to the face, and 
adopted it as the groundworkof his classifi- 
cation. It.is to Blumenbach that we are in- 
debted for the world-famous separation of 
mankind into five principle varieties — the 
Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, American, 
and Malay,—an arrangement which still 


* The Life and Anthropolozical Treatises of Blu- 
menbach. With the Inaugural Dissertation of 
John Hunter, M. D., on the Varieties of Man. 
Translated and Edited from the Latin, German, an 
French Originals, by Thomas Bendyshe, M.A., V. P. 
A. S. L., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
London : Published for the Anthropological Socie- 
ty by Longman & Co. 
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maintains its ground, and which, based as it 
is on the widest divergencies in the general 
formation of the head and face, can never be 
wholly obsolete or superseded, whatever the 
rectifications or subdivisions it may be des- 
tined to undergo. The works of Blumen- 
bach edited in this volume are his famous 
treatise “ On the Natural Variety of Man- 
kind,” first published in 1775; the ** Contri- 
butions to Natural History,” in two parts — 
with the exception of the last section on 
Egyptian mummies; and a slight notice of 
three skulls which appeared in the Gotting- 
ische gelchote Auzeigen of November, 1833, 
only remarkable for being the last printed 
utterance of the author. Two memoirs of 
Blumenbach, one by Marx and the other by 
Flaurens, have been prefixed, which togeth- 
er contain most of the circumstances and 
events of his life at all interesting or note- 
worthy. .A catalogue and description of his 
once celebrated anthropological collection, 
written by his successor, Professor Rudolph 
Wagner, now himself lately deceased, is al- 
so appended. Blumenbach’s great merits 
as an anatomist and physiologist, as an im- 
defatigable observer Lt patient chronicler 
of facts, are too well known to require 
pointing out. Hecombined, in an unusual 
degree, industry with genius, and here we 
find the secret. of his great success as @ 
teacher. In his pocket-book was found the 
following memorandum : — 





“ Although I have been many years now de- 
livering lectures, still up to.this time I have nev~ 
er once been into the lecture-room without hav- 
ing prepared myself afresh, because I know 
from experience how much injury many teach- 
ers have done to themselves by considering as 
unnecessary these perpetual preparations for 
lectures which they have read already twenty 
times and more.” 


Hunter’s' “Inaugural Dissertation” is 
rather curious than valuable, and its author 
must not be confounded with the celebrated 
surgeon of that name. The principal inter- 
est attaching to it arises from the fact that 
|it was published in Edinburgh in the same 
|year (1775) as the more famous work of 
| Blumenbach, and a month or two before 
| that work appeared at Gottingen. 
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From the Examiner, 10th June. 
CONSECRATION OF DR. MANNING. 


On Thursday Dr. Henry Edward Manning, 
once Archdeavon of the diocese of Chiches- 
ter, and a leader among the many eminent 
men who followed the Tractarian move- 
ment, was formally consecrated at Moor- 
fields Chapel as Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Westminster. The installation, in its 
publicity and open magnificence, contrasted 
strangely with the almost furtive ceremony 
which marked the introduction of Cardinal 
Wiseman to his diocese of Westminster. 
Visitors were admitted to Moorfields Chapel 
soon after nine o'clock, and, though a great 
number had obtained tickets and the crowd 
was large, yet the arrangements were excel- 
lent, and all passed to their seats without con- 
fusion. On either side of the door at the 
entrance, special pews had been erected for 
the friends of Dr. Manning and for invited 
guests, while, as on the occasion of the Re- 

uiem Mass for the late Cardinal, seats at 
the right and left of the high altar, but out- 


CONSECRATION OF DR. 





MANNING. 


whatever efforts Cardinal Wiseman might 
have made either in defence or support of 
his Church. On the left of the tablet, in 
the crown of one of the side arches which 
may be said to form the aisles of the church, 
hung the scarlet hat of the late Cardinal. 
Badges of ecclesiastical office are never 


seen or shown in public, the only occasions ~ 


on which they are used being when con- 
ferred by the Pope, or when placed on the 
coffin after the death of their recipients. 
It is always, however, customary to hang 
the hats of deceased Cardinals in the cathe- 
dral church of their diocese. As being the 
Feast of the Pentecost, when the vestments 
used in the Church of Rome are crimson 
and gold and white, all the interior of the 
Church was draped in those colours. The 
columns were swathed in ¢rimson hangings 
bound with wreaths of®white roses; the 
windows were dimmed with crimson blinds ; 
and the organ loft was hung with scarlet, 
emblazoned with white Maltese crosses. In 
the seats reserved for the Diplomatists on 
the right of the altar all the Ambassadors 


side the sanctuary, were reserved for the | and Ministers of the Catholic Powers 
Ambassadors and for the Roman Catholic | were present, the French, the Austrian, 


members of the nobility. 


On the left of | the Belgian, the Italian, and with them, 


the high altar the archiepiscopal throne, of | too, was Baron Brunow, the Russian Am- 


crimson silk, was erected, and in front of it, 
on the right, was the small altar laden with 
massive silver candelabra, at which the 
“elect” was to offer up “ Mass,” till such 
time in the ceremony as he should go to 
the high altar, and together with his con- 
secrator receive communion. The high 
altar itself was adorned with the most mas- 
sive plate, silver and silver gilt. Between 
the six tall heavy conilentithe were vases 
of silver filled with flowers. The chalice, 
ae and other vessels used at the cele- 

ration of the Mass were all of solid gold, 
profusely enriched with brilliants, emeralds, 
rubies and pearls. This magnificent ser- 
vice was presented by Pope Pius VII. on 
the opening of Moorfields Chapel. The 
chalice, which is a rare work of art, origi- 
nally came from Mexico, whence it was 
sent as a present to one of the Popes of 
the Middle Ages. All around both the 
high and the side altars was richly carpet- 
ed, the only space left bare in the centre 
being where a monumental slab was in- 
serted in the pavement in memory of Car- 
dinal Wiseman. 


This marble tablet, which was broken in | 


three places in its transmission from Rome, 
was executed by order of the late Cardinal 
more than five years ago, the date of his 
death only being left blank. The inscrip- 
tion does full justice, to say the least, to 





bassador, Counts Arregon and Fortunato. 
Among the congregation were the Mar- 
chioness of Lothian, the Marchioness of 
Londonderry, Lord and Lady Petre, Sir 
Charles Clifford, Sir G. Bowyer, M. P., 
and the representatives of most of the 
leading English Roman Catholic. families. 
Among the congregation also, but nearer 
to the altar, were members of almost all 
the religious orders now in England — Pas- 
sionists, Capuchins, Benedictines, Augus- 
tinians, Franciscans, Brothers of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, Oratorians, Oblates, Re- 
demptorists, Dominicans, Nuns, Sisters of 
Charity, and Sisters of Mercy. 

Soon after ten o’clock the long file of 
bishops, canons, doctors of divinity, and 
priests filed in solemn array from the Sa- 
cristy, where, in the presence of his suffra- 
gans, the oath to observe and maintain his 
faith had been duly administered to Dr. 
Manning. All the titular Roman Catholic 
bishops of England, with the exception of 
those of Liverpool, Shrewsbury, and Hex- 
ham, were present, and all wore the gor- 
geous see vestments of their Church. 
With them were Bishops Morris, Regan, 
Warring, Dr. Newman, and the Provincial 
of the Jesuits. The consecrator was Bish- 


op Ullathorne, of Birmingham, assisted by 
Dr. Browne, Bishop of Newport, and Dr. 
Turner, Bishop of Salford. 


The mass 























THE COTTON SUPPLY. 


chosen on this occasion was that known as 
“ Pope Marcellus’s Mass,” a mass composed 
by Palestrina, but rarely performed. The 
ritual for the consecration of a bishop is, 
so to speak, inserted in the service of the 
mass, which on these occasions is jointly 
celebrated by the chief consecrating bishop 
and the rh to be consecrated. The 
service began on Thursday by reading the 
letters apostolic directing the consecration 
to proceed, during which Dr. Manning sat 
near his altar, with Dr. Browne and Dr. 
Turner on either side. The profession of 
faith, which had been commenced with the 
oath in the Sacristy, was continued and 
concluded, and Dr. Manning commenced 
his mass at the side altar. Little departure 
took place from the ordinary ritual till the 
Archbishop elect prostrated himself at the 
foot of the altar, while the consecrator 
ogee the book of the Gospels between 
is shoulders, and proceeded to anoint his 
head and hands with the Holy Chrism, 
amid the chanting of the magnificent 
hymn, “ Veni Creator.” As the last tones 
of this magnificent anthem died away, the 
still more touching psalm “Ecce quam 
bonum” was sung, and the consecrator 
delivered to the new Archbishop his pas- 
toral staff and ring and the Gospels, which 
had been removed from his shoulders. 
After the Gospel had been read and Bishop 
Amherst had delivered a short discourse on 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, mass was 
continued to the Offertory, where the new 
Archbishop presented his consecrator with 
the offerings which have been made for 


long centuries past — two wax candles, two 
_ loaves, and two barrels of wine. - Both the 


new Archbishop and his consecrator then 
proceeded to the high altar, where each 
prelate partook of the Sacrament together 
from the same host and from the same 
chalice. The service then proceeded as 
usual to its conclusion, and after the Ben- 
ediction the mitre and episcopal gloves 
were bestowed and the new Archbishop con- 
ducted to his throne, while the choir san 
a Te Deum, and the other bishops roe 
around him uncovered. During the chant- 
ing of this great hymn of praise the Arch- 
bishop gave his solemn benediction to the 
congregation in the accustomed way, and 
passing to the Epistle side of the altar re- 
ceived from his consecrator the Kiss of 
Peace. With this formality terminated the 
religious ceremony which made Dr. Man- 
ning the second titular Archbishop of West- 
minster. 

Dr. Manning is the first Roman Catholic 
archbishop who has ever been consecrated 
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in England since the Reformation, for the 
late Cardinal Wiseman had that dignity 
conferred upon him at Rome. It is singu- 
lar enough that the first archbishop who is 
thus consecrated should he aa Oxford man, 
and not the less curious that of the many 
riests who stood round the high altar of 

t. Mary’s, Moorfields, on Thursday, there 
were not less than a hundred who had 
either been in orders of the Church of 
England, or had been fellows of English 
colleges in their day. 





From the Examiner, 10th June. 
. THE COTTON SUPPLY. 


Krrsy Smirx has surrendered all the 
forces of the late Confederacy in the States 
beyond the Mississippi, and the great 
American Civil War is by that act brought 
completely to an end. The Cotton Famine 
also, if it really deserved this name, has 
passed away, leaving us unscathed ; an ever 
memorable proof of the strength and elasti- 
city of the industry of these kingdoms. The 
country which had furnished us with the 
largest and the best part of the raw material 
of our chief manufacture, and on which its 
very existence was thought to depend, has 
been in the throes of a mighty civil war for 
four long years, and had nearly ceased to 
supply us altogether, yet we have not only 
not been overwhelmed by this catastrophe, 
as many expected, but, on the contrary, our 
manufactures and our commerce have 
greatly increased. The cotton manufacture 
no doubt declined when it had to pay a 
three and four fold price for its raw material, 
but the sister manufactures of wool and flax 
and hemp sustained a great increase. Our 
exports to the belligerents of America fell 
off by at least one-fourth in value—a loss 
compensated by a two-fold increase in our 
exports to France. 

But what, it may be asked, will be the 
ultimate effect of the American Civil War 
on our own industry ? In so far as the con- 
test of armies is concerned, the war is at an 
end. After heroic exertions on both sides, 
such as the history of man affords no exam- 
ple of, six millions of Anglo-Saxons have, 
after a four years’ contest without a navy, 
been overpowered by three times the num- 
ber of the same race with a powerful navy. 
The minority is ruined in its political po- 
sition, in its liberty, and in its property, and 
to restore its chief industry, the growth of 
cotton, to what it was four years ago, when 
the servile labourers by whose means it was 
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conducted have been emancipated by force 
and without remuneration, will not be pos- 
sible for, at least, a generation. 

Let us glance, however, at our own pros- 
pects of a supply of cotton, in so far as it 
dependson Awerica. Before the Civil War, 
the value of our whole supply of cotton was, 
in round numbers, 38,000,0001., of which the 
United States, that is the insurgent States, 
yielded 24,000,000. worth. The quantity 
imported from all countries has fallen off by 
not less than one-half, but the diminished 
quantity has increased in price, and for half 
a supply we have been paying at least 60,- 
00,0007. A bounty equal to three and 
fourfold tne normal price, continued for 
four years, has not enabled all the other 
cotton-producing countries in the world td 
supply the place of the Southern States of 
the American Union, such is their superi- 
ority in climate, in fertility and abundance 
of land, in internal facilities of transport, 
and skill in cultivation. It is in vain that 
we have gone to China and Japan, to 
Turkey and Australia, for a supply, while 
India, to which we chiefly looked, has proved 
a virtual failure. We must not, then, ex- 
pect that American cotton shall for years, if 


6d. a pound as before the war, or Indian 
to 4d. After the defeat and surrender of 
the Confederate armies we find the price of 
ordinary upland cotton still quoted at New 
York at pt 2s. a pound. But, besides 
this, we may reckon with a certainty that 
the American Government will impose a 
permanent tax on the export of cotton, and 
their advantages for its production are so 
great that they may do so legitimately, thus 
making foreign nations contribute to the 
public revenue, in the same manner as we 
ourselves make the Malays and Chinese 
contribute through the juice of the opium 
poppy: No doubt the Americans will find 
means to compel the emancipated Africans 
to labour, but, from our experience of the 
race, that labour will not be the organized 
labour of the slave-holder, while the skill 
and capital that directed it will have to be 
created, for they have been destroyed. 
We cannot, then, look to the time when the 
Southern States of America shall produce 
four millions of bales of cotton, more than 
half of it for our own supply. Thus, in one 
shape or another, the producers of cotton 
in India and other countries will be still 
protected against the competition of Ameri- 








indeed ever, return to its normal price of| can cotton by a considerable bounty. 





Dr. Joun Brown of Edinburgh, who has al- 
ways something to give us that is scholarly, gen- 
ial, and anecdotical, edits for the public, under the 
name of ‘ Mystifications,’ a book privately print- 
ed four years ago, telling how in the old din- 
burgh days of Scott, Jeffrey, Harry Coekburn, 
and the rest of them, Miss Stirling Grahame 
amused herself with persovations of old Scottish 
gentlewomen of diverse types. She bewildered 
Jeffrey himself as an embarrassing old 


it, is shrewd and sensible, but no ways brilliant. 
She dined with us, went off as to the play, and 
returned in the character of an old Scottish lady. 
Her dress and behaviour were admirable, and 
the conversation unique. I was in the secret, of 
course, did my best to keep up the ball, but she 
cut me out of all feather. The prosing account 
she gave of her son the antiquary, who found an 
au!d wig in a slate quarry, was extremely ludi- 
crous, and she puzzled the Professor of Agricul- 








Pitlyal. took in a laird and his wife, at whose | ture with a merciless account of the succession 
house she was staying, by appearing to them as of crops in the parks around her old mansion- 
Mrs. Macallister, from Elgin, recommended to | house. No person to whom the secret was not 
them by a cunningly-forged letter of introduc- | intrusted had the least guess of an impostor, ex- 
tion which described her as very amusing, a great cept one shrewd young lady present, who ob- 
traveller, and somewhat of an oddity ; and so/|served the hand narrowly, and saw it was 
forth, and so forth. Sir Walter Scott, in one of | plumper than the age of the lady seemed to 
his journals, thus recorded his impression of one | warrant. This lady, and Miss Bell of Cold- 
of this lady’s mystifications, at which he assist-| stream, have this gift of personification to a 
ed: much greater degree than any person I ever 
saw.” 
“March 7.— Went tomy Lord Gillies’s. to 

dinner, and witnessed a singular exhibition of| Well, the clever lady kept notes of those of 
personification. Miss Stirling Grahame, a lady | her pleasantries which came out most whimsi- 
of the family from which Clavers was descend- | cally in the way of mystification, and here are 
ed, looks like thirty years old, and has a face of |the records, brimful of good humour, with a 
Seottish cast, with good expression, in point of | bright, warm-hearted Introduction by Dr. John 
good sense and good humour. Her conversation, | Brown. — Examiner. 

so far as I have had the advantage of hearing 
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From The London Review. | people. But this may be regarded as a re- 
EDINBURGH LEGENDS.* commendation with those who like a story 
EprxpureGn has long had the credit of | the better for the depth ot shadow in which 
being one of the chief seats of romance. |it is involved. When Mr. Leighton leaves 
Sir Walter Scott first introduced it in this |  philosophizing, and serpentining round 
capacity to our Southern minds, and later | his subject, he writes with a good — 
writers have not been wanting to keep up | Power and earnestness. He manages wit 
its great reputation for wild attractiveness, | Much art to hold our interest in er es to 
The picturesqueness of the situation —the | the very end, and his mysteries are r ten 
mysterious obscurity of the wynds and closes sufficiently provocative of curiosity to The 
—the strange packing together ot a large | 4S reading on into the fading light. The 
number of human beings in the vast, dusky, | 4usky and mournful old city, its secret wind- 
rambling old houses, divided into “ flats,” | ings, close nooks, and antiquated dwellings, 
ascending one over another, tier upon tier, |@%@ Vividly brought before our eyes as we 
until the garret windows almost vanish from | ead, and we feel fascinated even while we 
the sight of those who walk the street below | a" conscious of a degree of oppression — 
—all these things, together with the well- | @ sort of dull and brooding horror. We are 
preserved traditions of an early history char- | told that all the stories are substantially true, 
acterized by a certain Northern ferocity of | though of course they have been “ treated 
life, have ‘conspired to make Edinburgh | 404 invested with dramatic accessories by 
a favourite ground with the imaginative | Mr. Leighton; and they certainly delineate 
and fanciful. And .the strongly-marked | 42 undesirable state of society. The great- 
character of the citizens—the combina- €* number, however, have reference to 
tion of Calvinistical austerity with a flavour- | @. by —— a the latter half of the 
ous though somewhat grim humour, not | “8 ee 
unfrequently allied in foe times with|_4n “Lord Braxfield’s Case of the Red 
riotous debauchery —give equal scope for | Nightcap,” Mr. Leighton seems to have re- 
the exhibition of a writer’s dramatic powers. peated, with but slight variations, one of 
Though no cities in the world can equal | the most striking incidents in the “ Curious 
London and Paris for the vast aggregate Storied Traditions ;” but possibly such cir- 
they present of the inexhaustible varieties of | Cumstances are not very uncommon in those 
human life, and though both, as ancient | Scotch houses which are divided into sepa- 
seats of civilization, are rife with historical | Tate “ flats,” where the respective tenants 
and personal associations of the finest kind, | 47 Very much under one another's eye, and 
there is a peculiar picturesqueness about | Where a curious man or woman, having 
the Scottish capital which few other cities | 0ccasion to suspect that something mysteri- 
can equal. A book of Edinburgh legends | °US18 going on in an adjoining suite of rooms, 
is therefore sure to be amusing; and Mr. | 248 possibly greater opportunities than 
Leighton has already worked this vein with | ¢/sewhere for slipping turtively into the 
some success. His “ Curious Storied Tradi- forbidden territory when the tenant is out, 
tions,” published a few years ago, contained | 40d making observations. P 
several very effective narratives, and we are | Some well-executed engravings accom- 
consequently disposed to welcome another , Pany these “ Legends,” which, altogether, 
instalment from his pen. Not that we con- | form attractive reading for the seaside. 
sider his style of narration the best that be 
could be selected. It is diffuse, yet ponder- 
ous ; full of tedious digressions, and often 
rendered extremely heavy by atrue Scotch- From the Spectator, 25 of Feb. 
man’s tendency to be “metapheesical ” on PARAGUAY AND BRAZIL. 
every possible occasion. But, in spite of A 
all such drawbacks, some of these  Myste-| _ “ WE soon had aspecimen of the marvel- 
rious Legends” are very agreeable reading. | lous contrast between Corrientes and the 
Mr. Leighton has a fine sense of the grim | Whole Argentine States that I have seen 
and gloomy. Indeed, his book has rather anything of and Paraguay . + + JNO 
a saturnine character, and does not give | Sooner was our cavalcade on the beach, long 
one a very exalted opinion of the cheerful- | before our men had got upasignal . . . 
ness of the Northern metropolis or of its | than, as I could see with my telescope, a ca- 
noe was putting off from under the fort on 
af M sterious Legends of Rdinburgh, Now for the a er say ey twenty minutes 
rst Time Told in ’rint. exander Leig on, it landed on the beach, an my eyes, which 
fan w Ag ey a a had been gradually opening with wonder at 
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the vigour of the paddlemen, were fixed with | years ago against Rosas, the champion 
admiration at the splendid fellows who | (though not indeed a very creditable one) 
jumped ashore, shouting with laughter, not | of freedom against brute force. 
at us, but from fun. ‘The men were utterly | Uruguay, or Banda Oriental, is the bor- 
unlike the rest of the South Americans that | derland of free soil between Brazil and the 
Ihave seen: there were seven of them, and | Argentine Confederatiom. The borderland 
I should have supposed they had all been | of slave soil which confronts it is the Brazi- 
picked men from England or Italy, some of| lian province of Rio Grande. But Rio 
them quite fair, none of them with any signs | Grande has not been continuously a Brazi- 
of Indian blood. . . . We had scarcely | lian province. For nine years it maintained 
discussed with them the mode of our trans-| itself as a republic. In its struggles with 
fer .. . when another canoe appeared | the Empire, not only many chiefs of Spanish 
rounding the sandbank, and a second crew race from the republics of the Plate, but 
of equally splendid fellows were soon ashore | many of those European emigrants who, 
at our service. . . . Our crew dashed | drawn particularly towards Banda Oriental, 
of with us. I never saw a more glorious | contributed so greatly to its heroic and suc- 
sight than these men at work,—they seem | cessful defence against Rosas, including Gari- 
to enjoy it so thoroughly. The whole way | baldi himself, took part. During those strug- 
it was a spurt, at least as hard work asarace | gles, though slavery was not abolished, yet 
up the Long Reach at Cambridge, and the | numbers of slaves received or won their tree- 
men were shouting and laughing the whole | dom. After the subjugation of the country 
way, yet working with the most perfect re-| by the Brazilians, these took refuge in Uru- 
gularity, and keeping the most exact time.” | guay. -‘They have been followed by many 
So wrote the late Charles Mansfield — one | other colored fugitives, and in spite of fugitive 
of the keenest observers that ever lived — slave laws these have been received, and al- 
of his first meeting with that remarkable | lowed to remain and prosper in the adjoining 
ople which has now, in defence of invaded | republic. But the slave-owners of Rio Gran- 
ruguay, fairly entered into a conflict with | de, restored with the Brazilian rule to the 
the huge empire of Brazil. Subsequent expe- | plenitude of power, have ill brooked such a 
perience only confirmed these first impres-| sight. Their armed bands have repeatedly 
sions. He spoke of the “‘ true feeling of patri- | crossed the Uruguayan frontier in quest of 
otism in the people,” of the peasantry, as “a , fugitives, or pretended fugitives, whom they 
noble race ;” dwelt upon the curious fact have swept back into slavery. Nor is this 
that among high and low there is less appear- | all. Like the Southern planters who inva- 
ance of Indian blood and more resemblance | ded Texas, many have established them- 
to English complexion than in any part of| selves with their slaves on the grassy plains 
South America which he had visited, so that | of the republic, where, in spite of the free- 
in poor country cottages he had seen many | dom written in its laws, they now hold some 
children whom he would have supposed “ the | 15,000 to 18,000 of their fellow-creatures in 
offspring of some high-bred English family, bondage. The foremost of these fillibusters, 
with delicately cut features, rather long than General Souza Netto, had from the first al- 
broad, and hair as fair as any Saxon,” and | lied himself to the Montevidian partisan 
indeed often reddish, “ quite Scotch ;” de-| chief Flores. By favour of this alliance the 
clared on his return that he believed Para-| encroachment of the slave-owners became 
guay to be “the most interesting, loveliest, | more and more audacious. Not only did the 
pleasantest country in the world.” But what | slave hunts proceed on a larger scale, but 
concern have English readers in such dis- | by the destruction of title-deeds and public 
tant quarrels as tnose of Brazil with Ura-| registers the invaders swept away before 
uay or Paraguay? A late article by M.| them all records of title prior to their own 
Slisée Reclus, in the Revue des Deux Mondes usurpations. Then, it is said, Souza Netto 
(“* La Guerre de l’Uruguay ” ), serves to an- | claimed the assistance of the Brazilian Gov- 
swer the question, and receives illustration ernment, threatening if it were not granted 
in turn from Mr. Mansfield’s now nearly ten- to proclaim once more the independence of 
year-old work (Paraguay, Brazil and the| Rio Grande. Pleas were not wanting for 
Piate, Macmillan, 1856), of which the wri-| Brazilian interference. In the general 
ter seems to be ignorant. M. Reclus shows state of lawlessness on the border — which 
that this conflict is really one between free- | indeed is one not only between slavery and 
dom and the slave power, that the invasion | freedom, but between republican customs’ 
of Uruguay by Brazil represents slavehold- | tariff of from 12 to 15 per cent. ad valorum 
ing eneroachment; that Uruguay is at|and an imperial one of at least twice that 
bottom against Brazil now, as it was twenty | amount —there had probably been about 
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as many outrages committed on the one side; As respects the vast, and to Europe al- 
as on the other. So, in the midst of civil | most unknown, province of Matto Grosso, it 
war, a Brazilian envoy made his appearance appears nearly certain that as much of it as 
at Monte Video, with an ultimatum to which | Paraguay cares to retain is henceforth res- 
a reply was demanded within six days. | cued tor ever from the Brazilian slave pow- 
There was some amount of negotiation, but er. So difficult are the mountain chains 
a rupture was evidently predetermined on | which separate it from the eastern provinces, 
the part of Brazil. 1t tvok place, and the | so absolute is the want of means of commu- 
latest bloody act of the struggle has been | nication between them, that the shortest 
the heroic defence of Paysanda against the | route to it from Rio is even now to ascend 
combined forces of Brazil and the rebel | the Parana and cross the Paraguayan territo- 
Flores by the Uruguayan chief Leandro Go-| ry. Tuose to whom the geography ot South 
mez, and his execution atter surrender by | America is unfamiliar may realize this fact 
his countrymen, in retaliation for his owu | by supposing the hill ranges of the Céven- 





shooting of prisoners taken trom them at the 
earlier assaults. 

But meanwhile the little republic of Para- 
guay has entered the lists, and under the 
fairest auspices. Her hands are not stained 
with blood, like those ot the Montevidian 
chiets. Whilst Uruguay is practically bank- 
rupt, Brazil ever unable to square income 
and expenditure, Buenos Ayres, like Brazil, 
loaded with debt, Paraguay owes not a penny, | 
and is even able to advance public money at 
6 per cent. to private individuals. Extraor- 
dinary as has been the development of popula- 
tion in all the States originally forming part | 
of the old Vice-Royalty of the Plate, which | 
has risen since 1797, M. Reclus tells us trom | 








nes and Auvergne so lofty, and the interior 
ot France so barbarous, that the shortest 
way to Lyons from Bordeaux should be by 
taking ship to Rotterdam, ascending the 
Rhine to Bale, and crossing Switzerland. 
Absurd as would be a war of invasion by 
Switzerland on France nowadays, the case 
would be far different if, in addition to such 
material difficulties as just now mentioned, 
France were a thinly-peopled, and slattern- 
ly, if not beggarly, empire, ruled by a slave 
owning aristocracy ; Switzerland a free and 
prosperous young republic, with no internal 
sources of discord, conscious of its own 
strength, with a good cause at its back, and 
rich prizes in its front. Under such cir- 


443,000 to 300,000,000, ¢. e. in the proportion | cumstances probably Franche Comté and 
of more than six to one, Paraguay claims | Burgundy would lie very much at the dis- 
for herselt' a rate of increase actually more | cretion of the Swiss invader, especially when 
than doubling this, since her population from |he came with the cry of freedom ‘in ‘his 


97,480 in 1796 had risen in 1857, she tells 
us, to 1,337,439. Hentve, though geographi- 
cally little more than an atom compared | 
with Brazil (her area covers only 4,132 geo- | 
graphical square miles as against the 147,-| 
624 of Brazil), her population is more than 
one-seventh. Her standing army of 8,000 
men (which could easily be raised to 30,000) 
is more than one-third of that of her huge 
neighbor. And better than all, she descends 
intu the tray with all the prestige of a cause 
which at once eatitles her to the sympathies 
ot’ the world, and is at the same time a na- | 
tional one for all her sister republics of | 
Spanish-American blood. She oifers tree- 
dom, with work on her railways to Brazi- 
lian fugitive slaves; she proclaims it in the 
Brazilian province ot Matto Grosso, which 
she has invaded. And despite the traditional 
jealousy of Buenos Ayres towards Monte | 








mouth. 


With no country of the Old World has 
araguay, since the fall of .osas re-opened an 
outlet tor it towards mankind, been more anx- 
ious to establish friendly relations than with 
our own. In none, itis said, was the present 
President of the Republic, when some years 
back as General Lopez he visited Europe, 
received with more supercilious indifference. 
Shall not the sight of the American war, and 
of what it costs to the world to uproot slavery 
in a single great country, awaken some kind 
of interest in our minds for this little fair- 
skinned people of South America, gcing forth 
in the name of freedom to attack the vastest 
slave empire in the world? Whatever re- 
spect we may feel for its European parent, 
Portugal, the cause of the Portuguese race 
in South America is not one to deserve 
our sympathies. Amidst all the storms of 





Video, it appears almost certain that by | their early years, the Spanish races of the 
taking the part of Uruguayan independence | Plate basin, M. Reclus reminds us, have won 
against the Brazilians, Paraguay has not not only personal liberty, but the absence 
only shamed Buenos Ayres out of any idea | of caste distinctions, respect for the freedom 
of interterence in favor or Flores, but is likely | of worship, freedom from prejudice against 
sooner or later to be followed by other | the stranger; they have nearly run through 
States of the Argentine Confederation. the series of crises which constitute nations. 
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Brazil has not yet entered upon them, 
and slavery, and the monoply of the land 
by the aristocracy, are preparing for her a 
social disintegration of which the like has 
not been seen within the Spanish American 
Republics, bloody and violent as have been 
their birth-throes. 


MARTIN AND KATE. 


** Bold as he was, there were moments when he 
had dark and paiuful misgivings, and would fain 
have rested quietly in the bosom of the Church. 

“* As he and Catherine were walking in the garden 
one night, the stars shone with unusual brilliancy. 
‘What a brilliant light,’ said Luther, ‘ but it burns 
not for us.’ ‘ And why are we to be shut out of the 
kingdom of Heaven?’ asked Catherine. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
said Luther, with a sigh, ‘ because we left our con- 
vents.” ’’ — Prin. Tulloch’s Life of Luther. 


O Karte, my Kate, these crooked Hebrew letters 
Are wriggling: through my brain ! 

Cramps hold my fingers in their devil’s fetters 
With crushing grip of pain. 


Give me your hand, Kate! Come into the gar- 
den, 
And sit beneath our vine ; 
Smoothing the cramp-knots as they twist and 
harden 
With those soft palms of thine. 


A flask of wine and my old lute bring hither ; 
And in the evening calm, 

Tasting God’s gooduess, we will sing together 
My own triumphal psalm. 


God is our God! good all his gifts transcending, 
And yet this ghastly doubt — 

As with the smoke of torment never ending 
The stars are blotted out. 


O Kate! my Kate! again my soul is sinking 
Into the pit of pain ; 
*Tis writ in mockery — see those star eyes wink- 


ing — 
“ God’s kingdom doth remain.” 


Yes, it may be, because our convents quitting, 
We vowed, and did not pay, 

That in the outer darkness we are sitting, 
The heaven-gates close for aye. 


Shall we return ? shall they from prison driven 
Out into God’s free air, 

Back, because blinded by the light of Heaven, 
Return for refuge there ? 


God is our trust; His word of truth we cherish 
Through doubt and fear and pain: 
Down Satan, down! even though His Word 
should perish, 
“ His kingdom doth remain.” 
Tsa Craig. 





I BURNED the others, one by one; but my cour- 
age failed at last, 

And I snatched this, scorched and yellow, where 
the fire’s breath had passed. 

I could not let it lie there, for it turned like a 
thing in pain ; 

And I love it for the old times’ sake, that never 
come again. 


They used to call me beautiful; I had nothing 
else beside. 

There was none more great or wise than he in 
all the world wide; 

And it’s still a sort of pleasure — very mourn- 
ful though it be — 

To know he once could think such thoughts, 
and write such words of me. 


But my ‘ved beauty faded; ’twas the only 
thing I had. 

I was always weak and foolish, and my whole 
life grew sad, 

For the cruel blighting fever left me pitiful to 
see 


(Oh, it’s true that “ Beauty’s fleeting!’’), and 
my Love no more loved me. 


I'd have loved him all the more for that or any 


ef beside ; 
But then he was so different. Oh, if I had only 
died ! 
And yet, how can I wish him to have suffered 
in my stead ? 


I think it would have grieved him then to hear 
that I was dead. 


I have nothing to forgive him; still, he very 
soon forgot. 

Men have much to do and think of, that we 
girls have not. 

A man has little thought to spare for his own 
chosen wife ; 

Women’s minds are very narrow, and a girl’s 
love is her life. 


They say I should forget him, but I cannot if I 
would, 

For since my beauty left me, I have tried hard 
to be good ; 


And his name is always on my lips, when I 
pray to God above — 

Oh, surely I may pray for one I can never cease 
to love! 


I was never fit tobe his wife, even when my 
face was fair ; 

But every one may pray to Heaven; we are all 
equal there. 

And God, in his great mercy, will not pass my 


prayers by. 
I have one thing left to live for—to pray for 
him till I die. 
Chambers’ Journal. 
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